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. A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE BY GONRAD N. HILTON, 
£ PRESIDENT, HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 
—_—————————————————— 


se x se not beaten there by the hammer & sickle, but FREELY, INTELLIGENTLY, 


RESPONSIBLY, CONFIDENTLY, POWERFULLY. America now knows it can destroy communism 


& win the battle for peace. We need fear nothing or no onc... ...cxcept Gop. 


WE PRAY that YOU save us from ourselves. 


The world that you have made for us, to live in peace, 
we have made into an armed camp. 


We live in fear of war to come. 


We are afraid of “the terror that flies by 
night, and the arrow that flies by day, 
the pestilence that walks in darkness 


and the destruction that wastes at noon-day.” 


We have turned from you to go our selfish way. 
We have broken your commandments 
and denied your truth. We have left your altars 


to serve the false gods of money and pleasure and power. 


FORGIVE US AND HELP US 

Now, darkness gathers around us and we are confused 
in all our counsels. Losing faith in YOU, 
we lose faith in ourselves. 

Inspire us with wisdom, all of us of every color, race and creed, : 
to use our wealth, our strength to help our brother, ‘ 
instead of destroying him. 

Help us to do your will as it is done in heaven 
and to be worthy of YOUR promise of peace on earth. 


Fill us with new faith, new strength and new courage, 


that we may win the Battle for Peace. 


Be swift to save us, dear God, 
before the darkness falls * x * 

COPIES OF THE ADDRESS AND COLOR REPRINTS OF 
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The Army’s sandbag is 16" by 24”, made of SE The blanket you pay for may go to Iceland, 
mildew-proof burlap. When filled, it will \ # Alaska or elsewhere—snug sleeping com- 
fort for an American soldier somewhere. Wy Y 


stop any type of rifle or machine-gun bullet. 
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for 
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500 bullets recently riddled an American 

This modern Navy “float” saves ten, and its ——— plane—and still she brought her crew safe 

balsa wood buoyancy is unaffected by i; « home. First aid in flight helped every man 
capsizing, splintering or shell fragments. e a get quickly into action again. 
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| This scheme would divide Oregon into two very nearly 
equal districts ; cach power would receive about 220,000 or 


| 225,000 square 
| he settlement of the Oregon question, between the 
United States and ¢ Jritain, has become a matter of 


al honour and 
interest, as well as the question of peace or war bet 

two powerful and kindred states. ‘The attention of all 
classes of our citizens, in ever part of the Union, is drawn 
to the subject with intense interest; and it i 


the highest importance, involving the natic 


; \ 
# of lerritory. | 
n 


the time has arrived, when decisive measure 
of the U.S. g nent are perative. Pre 
in his annual message to Congress, Doc, 1845, f} 
Oregon, recommends the termination of the tr 

joint possessiun ; 


© extension of our laws and juri | 


diction, civil ard criminal, over our citizens in that territory. 
He also recommends the establishment ofan Indian Age 
und sub-age the Rocky M 
i f stock kk 


ins; the 


house forts 


raising of an ac ce of mounted riflernen to protect ; 
} emigrants on their jour ; likewise the establishment of 


; an overlar 
states to 0, 
other mea 

| the year’s r 

} ofthe year y think it propert 

; provision for giving that notice, we shall have reachicc 

Period when the national rights in Orogon must either be 

abandoned or firmly maintaincd, ‘That they cannot be 

abandoned without a sacrifice of both national h 

interest, is too clear to admit of a doubt.” 

Oa the coast of this territory, north of Colun 
are the countries denominated British navi x 
Georgia and New Hanover; and immediately north of the 
northern head waters of the Columbia, and west of the | 
Rocky Mountains, is New Caledonia ; the climate of which 
is severe in winter, and hot in summer. ‘The soil is poor, 
but the fur-bearing animals are nuinerous, 

On Frazes's river ase the Takali, or Carriers, and the | 


mail, at least once a month, fror 
m. He submits to Congr: 
we prior tot 


» Hea 


ald be advi 
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Frincipal river, and by interior exploration, as well as by 
freatics with foreign powers. It is, however, contested by 
Great Britain, who claims, not that the title is in her, bat 
that the region is unappropriated and open to the first 
coiner. She also contends that Mr. Mackenzie, a British 
subject in 1793, was the first white man who explored any 
portion ef Oregon by land; that Heceta, a Spanish naviga- 
tor,and not Capt. Gray, discovered the Columbia river ; that 
the exploration and surveys of Cook and Vancouver give a 
better title to those parts of the North West Coast in qu 
tion, that the claim founded on Gray's discovery of the 

Columbia; that Spain in 1790, relinquished part of her 

rights on the N. W. coast to her; that Louisiana, as claimed 

by France, extended no further westward than the Rocky 

Mountains ; and that the arrangement with Russia in 1824 

was neutralized by a convention in 1825, in which the 

same parallel of latitude (54° 40’) was agreed on as the 

boundary of the Russian and British possessions in that 

quarter. 

By a convention concluded in 1818, to last twelve years, 
itwas agreed between the United States and Great Britain, 
that neither government should take possession of it, or 
Sccupy it, to the exclusion of the other, during the period 
of the convention, which either party might renounce upon 

b «giving twelve months' notice. In 1827 this convention 
was renewed indefinitely, or to ecase at the option of the 
contracting parties. 

Several attempts were made, by different individuals 
ftom the United States to settle in this territory, In 1808, 
the Missouri Fur Company established a trading-house on 
Lewis's river, the first ever formed on any of the waters of 
the Columbis. In 1810, the Pacific Fur Company, under 
John J. Astor, of New York, was formed; and in 1811, 
Astoria was established at the mouth of Columbia river. 
In consequence of the exposure of this post, by the last war 
with Great Britain, it was sold to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany ; but was restored to its original proprietors, by order 
of the British government, at the close of the war, agree» 
ably to the first articles of the treaty of Ghent. Within 
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pendent government, the occupation of the whole of 
isputed territory, and to obtain, if possible, he 
on's Bay Company, the cession of ull their forts and 


ig liouses ; this measure they ju 
that the settlers are occu 
in which the Cor 
rary resident, and 
She United Stat 
exercis 


ify on th 


a Wi 


¢ and improvin 


pany has been a mere hunter or temp 


neither the 


over which 
at of G 


‘overnment of 


entitled to 
consent. 


the rights of 


The greater number of the emigrants to Oregon aro, 
however, sincerely attached to the United States, and its 
institutions, and anxious that the country shall form a part 
of the Union; and their views on that point, arc fully 


shown in a memo 
tatives, at Wa: 
ich ws: 


al presented in th 
nington, December, 18 


xembers of ti 


House of Represen- 
To that memo- 


k 


islatur: 


by the chicf justi s by the members of 
ative Committee, the inhabitants pra 

establish a distinct Territ nment, similar to 

other territories of the Union, to uce Oregon, and its 


valley, and other necessary portions, may be surveyed; 
and surveyors and Jand officer: 
at convenient points. That d 
rding to the faith ple 
sugh the United Stat 
th Congress, entitled 
tion of measures for the ocen 
territory of Oregon, for extend 
if the United States over the same, and for other 
purposes. That navy y d marine depots may be 
established upon the river Columbia, and upon Pug: 
Sound; and a naval forc to their protection to 
be kept permanently in the.adjacent seas. ‘That a public 
mail be established, to arrive and depart monthly, between 
y and Independence, in Missouri; and also such 
other local mail routes, sential to the convenience 
and commerce of the Willamette 


Y try and other settle. 
ments. For the establishment of such commercial regu- 


acc 


orize the adop- 
ent of the 


‘ovisions of the 


donakte 


are € 
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Atnaha or Soushwaps. On the Columbia, and its tributa- 
Ties, are the Kootanies, Flatheads, Walla-Wallas, Nezpes 


eo 
c 


quall 


ani 


American emigrants, about 8000 in num 


ha 


Thompson, Alexandria, and Gcor, e, 


H 


parts of the 


bi 


#, Shoshones or Snakes, and Boonac 
t, and in its vicinit 


Along the 
ab re the Clulams, Chickelees, Nis- 
is, Cowlitz, Chinook, Callapuya, Umpqua, Klamet, 
id Shaste Indians. The rest of the population consists of 
et; Canadian and 

's and servants 


If-breeds 800 or 1000, besides the offi 


of the Hudson's Bay Company. The Indians in the ter- 
Tilory are c: 


imated at from 20,000 to 30,000, in number. 
rivet, and ils tributaries, are forts Langley, 
belonging to the 
and there are others in different 
‘At fort Vancouver, on the Coluin- 
a village of 300 or 400 inhabitants; these 


On Fraze 


ludson’s Bay Compan 


puntry, 


a, there i 


Comprise the Iabourers and servants attached to the fort, 


pe 
s 
A 
be 


of the South Puss, by Capt 


m. 
1 
t 


ith their Indian wives and slave 


From this place a 


eet tr: + G 3 
4p tr carried on with Great Britain, and also 
ith t ie vich Islands which employs several vessels. 
} » the river and along the coast, 
rent trading posts, 


i the Atlantic States, for the 
any. part of Oregon territory, was 
that period, the number of annual 
cousidcrably increased. The exploration 

tain Fremont, of the U, S$. A., by 
known, has tended to stimu- 
region on the shores of 


dreenwich. 
and so gradual in 


on either side, that it is diff. 
point; and 
ss through with as 


E road. ‘The elevation 
* estimated -by C, Fremont, 


E.B. MacNaughton of Portland, Oregon, by whose cou 
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the last few years, many emigrants from the United States 
have takeneup their residence in ghis region. 

Oregon city, a town of 200 or 300 inhabitants; chiefly 
Americans, is laid out at the Falls of Willamette; it con. 
tains already several stores and mills, and it is proposed to 
construct a canal around the Fulls, 

‘The question of settling Oregon territory, and organizing 
& government for the security of tho inhabitants, created 
intense interest in the United States, and has been more 
than once debated in Congress. Were such settlement 
authorized, and rendered sccure by the requisite military 
establishments, there can be no doubt that it would imme. 


diately Teccive large accessions of settlers; and in the | 
Session of 1844 '45, a bill passed the House of Represen- | 


tatives for that purpose; but further action in the matter 
was deferred, until the twelve months’ notice of an inten. 
tion to take possession of the territory is given to Great 
Britain, according to the terms of the treaty, A provi- 
sional government and legislature has becn recently 
organized, a.court has been established, and a judge 
appointed, and suitable measures adopted for the permin 
nent settlement of the country 
acts passed in Oregon, d 

+ Not exist there, and the owners of slaves who may bring 
them. into the country, shall be allowed two years to re- 
move them and in default, the slaves to be free. The act 
also prohibits free negroes or mulatoes, from settling or 
remaining in Oregon, and requires them to leave it in two 
years, and in default, to be hired out to the lowest bidder. 
who shall bind himself to remove them from the territory 
for the shortest term of service, and within six months 
after the expiration thereof The object is, to prevent a 
coloured population from settling in the country. 

By late advices from Oregon, it appears that two politi- 
cal parties already exist among the emigrants, one of 
which is in favour of independence, and the other of ad- 
hering. to the United States. Many of the Americana) 


among other legislative 


besides a number of individuals in the employ of the Hud 
son's wee Company, contemplate the formation of an 
J 


y it is rer 
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ations, as may enable them to trad 
at least on an equali t 


1ate means of protection from the nume 
which su; 


ous Indian 


‘ound them; for the purchase of territo: 
which they are willing to se hace he aeae rahe 
thority to regulate intercourse between whites and Indians, 
and between Indian tribes. That all overland routes may. 
be thoroughly surveyed; and protection to bo given to 
emigrants. ‘That the star-spangled banner may be plunted 
in and farled over the territory, and kept standing and 
es een in a manner worthy the dignity and power 
Although the United State: n indubitable claim 
to the whole region of Orc , from N. lat. 42° to 54° 10 
yet the government has several times proposed, fre : 
tives of accommodation, to adopt the forty 
of latitude as the dividing Ii 
the Columbia river to the pec 
exception that in the last pre 
President Polk), the use of the 
the parallel of 49° to British subject inded, and in 
lieu there reed that Great Britain shall have any 
Quadra and Vancouver 


from mo- 
{ nth parallel 
» With the free navigation of 


le of both nations, with the 


it made by 
Columbia river, south of 


south of lat, 49°, she may choose. By this 
ment, the United States would relin. 5 Ytatritory HF 
about 160,000 square miles, being nearly enual in ete 
to the whole of the Ne and and Middle States united, 


The British have, how 
any arrangement which’ should 
and territories north of 
in return the adoption of the 
ward from the Ro 
the Columbia (M 


refused to assent to 
e them of the coast 
“olumbia rive 
49th para 
Mountains, to the nearest waters of 
ivray’s rive he « 
to the ocean, the navigatiod ta be eo tenes ae 
nations, In addition, they o 
nearly equal in extent to the State of Connceticut, bounded 
by the Pacific, the straits of San Juan de Fuca, Hood's 
anal and Bulfinch's or Gray's harbour, having Capa 
Flattery for its north-westernmost poi (See the Map.) 


r. ‘They propose 


n stream 
ic of both 


rt to cede a small district, 
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at abont 7000 feet above tide-water. On its northern 
side the Wind river Mountains tower up nearly 7000 feet 
higher. The highest or Fremont’s Peak was ascended 
Aug. 15th, 1842, by the enterprising officer whose name 
it bears, and was ascertained to be 13,570 feet in height 
above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, 

Emigrants from the United Stat generally unite for 
the sake of mutual safety against the Indians, in con- 
siderable parties, with hors nd light wagons; they pro- 
ceed from Independence, or some other town in western 
Missouri, ‘in a north-western direction, to the Platte or 
Nebraska river, ascending that stream by its north branch 
and the Sweet Water river. They cross the mountains 
by the South: Pass, to Lewis's river; thence they proceed 
to fort Walla Walla; then down the banks of the Columbia 
to the Willamette. ‘The distance from Independence is 
upwards of 2000 miles, and may be accomplished, by 
moderate travelling, in about 18 or 20 weeks. In the year 
1845, at least 3000 emigfants, with 600 wagons and seve- 
ral thousand head of cattle, left the western settlements 
for Oregon, and engagements are making for a farther re. 
moval, to an cqual or greater amount, in the course of 
the year 1846, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Caxtrornta is one of the chief divisions of the Mexican 
Republic, and forms the most north-westerly portion of its 
territory : it is an extensive region, and stretches along the 
shores of the Pacific Occan, from latitude 22° 31’, to 429 
north, a distance of 1420 miles. It is divided into two 
provinces, Upper or New, and Lower or Old California: the 
former is the most northerly. 

Oxp on Lowen Cauironnta.—This district is a narrow 
peninsula, parallel with the continent: it is bounded on the 
weat by the Pacific ocean, and on the cast by the Gulf of 
California, or Vermillion sea, In length, it is about 72 


Wh 


An historical document of inter 


one declaring that slavery shall , | 


1936 


September 2, 
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OREGON TERRITORY. 


This important territory extends westward from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean, and from 42° to 
54° 40° N, latitude, On the north and on the east, aa far 
south os the 499, it is bounded by British America, and 
Southward of the 49° on the cast by Missouri territory; 
flouth by Mexico, and west by the Pacific ocean: it is in 
length about 880 miles, with an average breadth of 550; 
area about 450,000 square miles, exceeding the whole of 
the Sonthern States in extent by about 30,000 square miles. 

Oregon forms a part of the region usually called the 

North West coast. The latter is considered to include all 
the western shores of America, northward of Int. 40° N., 
from the Pacific inland to the great dividing ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the contiguous islands. The coast 
from Cape Flattery, in about N, lat., southward to lat. 
42° N., as well indced as the entire range of coast, both of 
Upper and Lower California, is of thycharacter that sea- 
men call iron-bound, It is high and rupt, being skirted 
a short distance inland by ranges of mountains, standing 
as ramparts between the sea and the interior country, 
The harbours are few and inefficient, and mostly difficult 
of access, except in the case of the bay of San Francisco, 
in Upper California, From Cape Flattery northward, 
however, the coast assumes a different aspect ; the Conti- 
nent, as well as the larger islands, is indented with in- 
numerable gulfs, bays, sounds, harbours, & Various 
narrow passages or canals, as they are chiefly called, run 
up into the interior of the country, forming numerous 
islands, and containing many fine harbours, that are 
destined doubtless, at no distant period, to be the seat of 
an active and busy commerce. 

Much of the country is broken ate! mountai 
its eastern boundary it is traversed by the Rocky Moun. 
tains, many of the peaks of which are estimated at from 
12,000 to 16,000 feet in height. Westward of these moun 
tains the country is divided into three belts or sections, 


nous; on 
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or main branch to the ocean, is about 1200 miles, and by 
the Saptin or Lewis river, not less than 1100 miles. The 

tin or Lewis, Clarke's or Flat- 
Kootanic or Flatbow, Okonagan, John 
Hamette rivers ; the valley 
best Iand in Oregon, and 
wheat of the first quality ; it has, for some tinfe 
d the notice of emigrants. The Columbia is 
1 the falls where it breaks through the Cas- 
tains to the ocean, for vessels drawing 
, though it is obstructed 
in width, in 


principal tributeries are Sap 
head, M’Gillivray’ 

Day's, Chutes or Falls, and W 
of the | 
produces 
past, attrac 


{contains perhaps th 


of m 


12 feet water, at its lowest 
by numerous sand-bars, The river increases 
the last twenty miles of its course, and, where it enters the 
§ seven miles broad. A sand-bar extends from Point 

rs its entrance 


ocean 
ape Disappointment, which ren 


Adar f t 1 
n dangerous. In the year 1841, the U, S, sloop of war 
z to th expec 


Peacock, belongi 
wrecked here. ‘The salmon of the Columbia 
butaries, of which ther 
they constitute a large portion of f the 

The only river of any note is Frazer’s, or Tacontchee 
Tesse, which flows from the Rocky Moustains into the 
Gulf of Georgia. It has a course of about 700 miles. Its 
chief tributaries are ‘Thompson’s and Stuart's rivers; on 
these streams the Hudson's Bay Company has several 
trading-houses or forts, South of the Columbi arc the 
Umpqua and Klamet rivers, which flow into the Pacific 


Ocean. 

OF the Inke 
lumbin river, and its branches, arc the 
elm, Flatbow, and Okonagan, ‘The 
which unite with rey river ae , 

“rancois, Quesnell’s, Kamloops, and Soushwap. 
and Vancouver's), and Washington, or Queen Charlotte's. 
‘The former is a large island, being near 00 mi in 
length, and from 40 to 7. miles wide ; it is © paras bo 
the south, by the Strait of Juan de Fuca; and, on the Lg 
by the Guif of Georgia. From the straits before-mon- 


loring 
exploring 


¢ several varieties, ar 


ted with the Co- 
Jathead, Kullusp- 
principal of those 
Stuart's, Quaw, St 


in” Oregon, those cone 
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separated from cach other by ranges of mountains running 
very nearly parallel with the shores of the Pacific Oc 

The first range, which is about 250 miles westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, is the Blue Mountain range The 
second, which is 200 miles farther weet, and from 80 to 
110 miles from the coast, is the Cascade or President 
Range; or the Far West Mountains: its highest peaks are 
Mount Jefferson, Mount Hood, Mount St. Helen’s, Mount 
Rainier, and Mount Baker; some of these are from 12,000 
to 14,000 feet in height above the se 

The region lying between the 

Mountains is rocky, broken and barren ; stupendous moun- 
tainous spurs traverse it in all directions, affording but 
little lev) ground, and in its most elevated parts snow lies 
It rarely rains here, and no dew falls. 
i most part, 


ky and the Blue 


nearly all the year 
‘The second or » 


ddle section consists, for 
of a light sandy soil, in the valleys a rich alluvion, and 
barren on the hills. ‘The third section, which lies along 
the coast, is well adapted for agriculture; most parts of it 
are well timbered with fir, pine, spruce, oak ar, maple, 
&o. ar the coast, the fir s to an omazing si 
trees from id 1 20 to 40 fect 
in circumference, arc not uncommon; and a tree 300 feet 
high, 216 feet from the ground to its lowest limbs, and 57 
t in circumference, grew some years since near Astoria, 
This section of the territory is also adapted for the 
raising of cattle; they subsist in good condition on the green 
and dried , which is abundant throughout the year. 

The climate on the coast of the Pac is believed to 
be milder than on the same parallels of latitude on the 
Atlantic. When Lewis and Clark left this count 
March, the prairies were in btossom, and the forwardness 
of the 1s to have corresponded with that of 
North Carolina at the same period 

The chief rivers of Oregon are the Columbia and its 7 
branches. This noble d waters near 
those of the Missouri, and collects its tribute foran extent of 
ten degrees of latitude along the western dividing ridges of 
the Rocky Mountains; its course f ad of the north 
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of the territory, the coast 
and inlets, which form 


tioned to the noxthern extremity 
is indented with innumerable bays 
a multitude of small islands 

Many parts of Oregon are well adapted for 
purposes. At some of the trading establishments of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, extensive farms are in successful 
operation. At Forts V er, Colville, and Nisqually, 
wheat, barley, and potatoes of excellent quality are raised 
in abundance. The farm at Vancouver is 9 miles square: 
there are here 3000 head of cattle, 2500 sheep, and 300 
brood mares; 100 wed da 

The coast of Oregon was first explored by the Spaniards, 
the interior. In 1792, 
and entered the Co- 
He was the first who 
eat river; and 
to the regions 
In 1803- 


icultural 


s are 


who, however, did not penetrate int 
Captain Gray of Be 
lumbia, and named it after his ship. 
established the fact of the existence of t 
* this gives to the United States the title 
drained by its waters, from right of discovery. 
4-5, Messrs. Lewis and Clarke were sent out by the ted 
States government for the purpose of exploring this coln- 
try. They navigated the Missouri river to its source, and, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, descended the Columbia to 
the P Ocean. They spent the winter on its shores. 
In the following epring, they retarned by the same river 
to the mountains, and thence, down the Missouri, home, 
This exploration of the chief river, the first ever made, 
constitutes another ground of claim of the American peo- 
ple toOregon. ‘They have also justelaims by the Louisiana 
ty of 1803 with France, and hy tho treaty of 1819, by 
ch Spain relinquished all her rights on tho Pacific, 
north of Jat. 42’, and which is considered to have extended 
as far north as lat. 60°. In the year 1924, by a convention 
with Russia, it was agreed that the United States should 
make no establishments on the coasts north of lat. 54° 40’, 
and that the Russians should make none south of the sama 
line. This constitutes the right by which the American 
government cliim that particular boundary. | 
To the territory of Oregon, therefore, the United States 
have acquired an undoubted title by the discovery of the 
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io (ht Marine Garetic WW. Pay 
o ver on carly dey Actovien, te 
to ever t eve oeaed On inter 
, tt i the Gavetie, sre he be 
hd come the sole corner whem after 
a. & relatively short clay in Astoria 
. Mr. Kinrend returaed te Bugene 
i ond publuhed the Btete Journal 
" tor many years 
= The Merime Geretie har tee 
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be te De with whieh It weer set and on 


editer whe « widely known in 
the Oregon country, end who war 
the furet Oregonian appointed te 
federal office by President Lin 
folm 

The American board of com 
missioners for foreign missions 
a* tasters body rontrotied by the 
Presbyterian and Cengregetions! 
fhurches, cnt «© printing outfit 
i 182) to ite missionaries in 
a eh Itlends now Mowsii 
ater the oy wee eh 4 
Oregon for the ute of miosions 
aries to the Indians The Ore. 
fon Spectator, first ft wepeper 
publiubed west of the Rockies 
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ie writer, 

ae bus on: the southern 


ben carried on, arousin, 
feeling between north and south, 
and quite naturally this feeling 
manifested itself in the Oregon 
country, Several Oregon papers 
were suppressed for advoceting 
secession 

Dr, Adame, an. anti-slavery 
man, wes in the theek of this 
fight. 1) wes largely due to his 
energy that the then new Repub 
ean party wee orgenhieed in 
Oregon end that the sale de 
clared tor Lincoln in 1860. Monest 
Abe showed his appreciation by 
seming Dr, Adame collector of 
custome ot Asteria, and while 
iaing Ue witien he served 
as editor of the Marine Gazetic 

Revently an ald document. dat 
od 1863, looking to the esteblich 
ment of a college in Astoria was 
found in the Cleteep ar 
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BY HAROLD HUGHES 


Stati Writer, The Oregonian 
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image of the state's “gleaming wheat fiekis, ite 
abundant fruit, its hocurious forest vegetation 
and the fish in the mountain streams” plane to return 
| Wednesday to celebrate his Bist birthday in the house 
and on the land that helped forge his greatnem 
} In Newberg, the boyhood home of Herbert Clark 
Hoover, 4 surprise has been prepared for the Tet 
preakient of the United States 
Mr. Hoover, now an octogenarian, will se in the 
recently restored home the bed, the chair and the 
room in which he slept and dreamed as en orphaned 
boy of 10 when he came to live In the house with the 
family of his uncle, Dr. Henry J Minthorn 
Outside the two-story frame hous, architectural 
changes have been made, restoring it to the structure 
it was in 1884 when the boy “Bertie” arrived at the 
country doctor's home after a seven-day trip from 
lowa 
Inside, original stair wells have been “diecovered™ 
and restored. Under the layers of wallpaper piled on 
through the decades was found the original paper that 
covered the walls when the Minthorn family was rear- 
ing Herbert Hoover A similar pattern was fours, 
which with period furniture, will be part of the sur- 
prine planned for the former president when he sees 
the restoration for the first time 
After Mr. Hoover has visited the modest home, it 
will be opened to the public as a Hoover shrine. Visi- 
tors will be able to reach it over Herbert Hoover 
‘boulevard, the new name to be given to U. S. highway 
o9-W between Portland and Newberg during the birth- 


day ceremonies. en as a boy in Oregon is re- 

and taciturn youth, is not « 
in promoting a shrine to himself. 
Barker, University of Oregon vice 


A BOY who left Oregon 4 years ago with « mental 
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An ex-president will spend his 
' 81st birthday this week in 
° the Oregon house where he grew up 


House where Hoover lived in Newberg ba 


Newberg’s SUrpris 
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peeactent 
ertio’*. towed 1 m@eceesery to reecet te * rue 
Mr Haower to Newterg for the coreeneners 
When the former preeiiest eee eotiond to Weet 
Tivranch. Ta. te Gecdiicete tee berthedere beet poor 
Terker learned from friewds there bow the comp weer 
pulled off. Tt wee chepee, be wae tft West Prant 
got the lows iegitistere | cow ite Reem 
So knowing Mr leower’s beeh rey 
tive bexfiea, the Oregon begleietere war 


te invite Bert to hie con berthed 


De. Barker reported with « tetnkie ie 

Although Mr Hoower was tore in lows, Ht wae 
Oregon that shaped the boy inte the pouse man ond 
exerted the greatest influence during the pliahte yours 
just as in Tilinots the cherecter of Lincotn wee formed 
far more then in Kentocky. bee birthptece 

Dr. Barker says Mr. Hoover freely aderite the ereet 
influence of Oregon upon him end fieeds be hee fre 
memories of his carly chilthesd in lowe where tie 
mother and father died 

The record becks the comtention of Dy Therter and 
Mr. Hoover. Early tripe cast of the Cascades Gewetoged 
an interest in minerals that beter led into mining 

"I wae determined to become on engineer after « 
talk with an engineer from the Pest the forte 
president recalled in hic memoirs on "The Years of 
Adventure 

In Oregon, young Hoover also learned to run a type 
writer, do bookkeeping, ride « “salety” bike and to 
clear stump lands by boring holes in the loge and 
setting fire to them with charcoal 

“Tt was sport the first few times.” Mr Hower re 
called, indicating that the chores at Dr. Minthorn’s 
home sometimes weighed heavily on his sturdy (rame 
particularly the back-breaking forest clearing opers- 
tions in which he took part. 
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One of America's truly great man 
- Feat stat 
morning returns to private jiy 


than four decades of alm 


Kerirement tor a States 
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promt ty tom ‘i « - he hed ever a 
, thet I 
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t are : = «7 
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t News t 
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wy rare watered the ductors harere played 1 
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Lorem ge arr 
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Oregenians who remember Dertic in thas dese re 
all = serious led with few chase friends we M it 
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ew aruber he alle amd weeds 
Within theee worms are neverending journeys ol ! 2 
Mawr . hen eatin 
mK eTy M Hower wae to write Let } 
Thoreeulikhe tee mer ae = 
Deer Geene tet ater 
uring these trips he discovered for himeci! 1 : 
weer Sant f ; 4 | . 
eer antiom amd got bis first artificial fish fice : —s 
which he weed until the feathers wore off ——— 
Later : - “ 
See, rs Heerver in the fret voturne of hie meer . 
s ° eerve 7 rae 
"The upper Bantionm hes eed! thy af ' ' 
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jack Teutachman, Knappe 
here Sunday morning which appa: 
mercially caught albacore of the ! 
into the Columbia river 
Tevterhenan’s catch weighed in 
at 543 pounds ot Van Camp Seo 
food company d<& Sumter «hee Ru 
he returned from @ three day voy 
age im bie WB foet jig boot Pe 
Tevterhmen cough! * 
core between 6 and e oi 


the oh 
oo 


poutherest of Cape Leek out om the 
Titlament county comst 
“The fish lesked te be plent 1 
- \ ” Teutetmen reperted Sen Ko 
(dey, “They were 9 eote e 
there secuned te tee bets of & Bows 
{3} just wish | hed bed & bat beet 4 ok 
ithen f wewhd hewe «hemmed — 
went through severe! « 
| without @ bute 
| The 32 feh brought os 
Teuterhvess sveraged show 
pours epeere. be rep - 
“1 wih there were ee bes 
ut there,” he cont ‘ 
to get plenty of fan 
~~ Only sibecwe evreuely te 
‘ Ported tabem (het eer me t - 
Barth west coast were a frm sce R 
by the US teh one « 
lee reawerch teat Jota Nh & : 
mid June, 3 to om ¢ 
Cape Blane The Joke WV 
vietted here over July 
went te see again ¢ 2 
job of charting the mogr ations 
the siteccve as thes aperee 
the mortthweet coms! 
— Seonchene wes ot tree care FE 
He got hu first sihecnce July « 
tihe reported. Weethe “Ss T 
on the vovegr Me wae « 
penied by bis deughter Jeree. 1¢ 
and som Russell, # 
: Being ome of the first fotermwre 
ete bring im alhecere & ne 
«| pew to Teutechean He . 
|}Sunday thet in the big fo04 
2 | *n—grestest in forthweet & 
tory—he went out July 4 an 
¢ Caught 2 few - 
Teutechman said me otter [ 
ermen were in the aree where be © 
- ceugm™ the albecore Te ms 
canneries in Astoria se woke 
they hed bad no dr 
thet 6 comeideratie on « 
fishermen were “rigging wt 
day” ond would be going 
wi 
|) GET FIRST TUNA —Jack Truths! | preted by 
{| gon Rumeil, 9, aloag wher _ + was tightening . 
t| docked st Van Camp cannery Sune and rudder pos 
i ee “A few ovate 7 
much in tr : a ut 
+) (unm are caught close te the boet a 
the official explained. Normal > 5 
wear loosens stern bearings he ] 
Veaid, and mer fwhermen wait! - 
ustil just before tuna season on 
a -| make the adjustments ~ 
Packers declined to predict the ..- 
ef peice albacore would bring boc pied 
«) this year. My 
‘ a“ thie 


Hoover Prestige at High Point 


—BY FRANK R. KENT 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 9— He was himed in a New York 


To Our Elder Statesman ; 


‘omorrow, August only ‘heater and booed at a ball 
se 7 16, me game Even that incredible piece 
living ex-president of the United oy saite in che the name 
States — Mr of Hoover Den be Dems 
‘bert Hoover aroused no public pre 
— ~ 7 i though the act of congress ip 
} restoring the nara® in 1847 me! 
years old. It ts S with overwhelming public ap- 
an event which revel 
justifies recall ’ > . However, long before tha! 
the tide Bed begun to swing 
dig beck to Mr. Hoover. Nothing ~ 
See. oe could be dane abeat it, bat 
Necting upon there wae 2 deep public resent-~ 4 
certain things meni ower the feifure to use his, 
Toe seidom 
in (has trownled 
end weperfect werkd Gore * weey ond 
right prevell of Ge we lve ginning te make itself teh 
eve Justice dooe. Perticuierty four years, of 
this trwe ie the cane of cur pod 
lee geen Regulerty, he “es 
ond Geeky wiemee over ee suneel » tumber of times - 
ola S86 Mneere Tor both ec preesdeat aod congress 
infrequentiy dees retrit te take over (he gif 
wertahe (he seifich amd t= 4 reorgaaising th<g 
ond wamelly aper erie «comes sepertumcat 
too late to the truly oe : 
The press! 
Mr. teever oniy 
~ 0h 4 vee : 
= seeg © grvet «© 
teem end eiqrecie! a+ . 
regardiess of party oF chee wnstets . ‘ 
ss held by the American peoole @ manageadie propertion He » 
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5 3058, Geet 5 Se pareicaly ont eestally -—-The People's Own Corner-— 
— at belove as As pet mt ne 
3 mal triemds ov IGT i rR 2 miles east of Idanha, a 
aperege |= Mr. om als sade ali over the come ORIGIN a B oh 5. ealies cont 96h : ; 
emt abe Te Ge The Ores They were delivered by truc 
Coby wus antag BE > a larger & -- Sutares follOWINE 46 the Southern Pacific railroad = 
“7 -$* tonal figure an ever statement was made, “Four hx idanha for further transpor- 245 : 
aos 7 -* < al ¢ and bers a re mtg “a tation and milling bri ‘ 
jeu wool penn Be egg N. A. HARVEY, bel 
toe Write Me ees toad . S. $ Constitu- idanha. Th 
Rocecveli regime. vailed. it wes tone c i AF A > a) oe wa 
bers were taken © . 
stearnship Kenyon V To the Editor: I don't have to 
were loaded ai be Sheriock Holmes or Dick ©. 
Was Tracy to tell that the “two S 
st care pictured jn paper stuck in sa 
. es the sand are fot two, but one 
and the same "41 Chevrolet, the for 
“the timbers were * Pp res being taken from either i 
nstead of West- side 
F here at Even the paint oo as = >= | 
t cal ere you actually . 
t th or were you trying to fool your ™ 
4 the United States readers?’ TOM PANAGE, 35 
is a little Oregon 5030 N. Albina. ai | 
» lumber as the major ey 2 eth 4 . 
dus The people are proud L. D. Moore. 2934 N. A Kida _ | 
ai avenue, who took the pic’ 
of their community an am nue, wat the ‘automobiles ap | 
¢ they would enjoy having assures Me rate Chevrorsts, sa 
pepe an Cae? OP, Sithough of the same color and ou 
out : y, : © year, ak the 
MRS. BERTHA SHAW. BrSogh be does not know which for 
— stport. year. Herbert and Kenneth Une } me 
To the Editor: Referring to derdahl, at Wace ae so io iF 
your news item of August 8 mer, or es 106 ood dig the! ss 
concerning the timbers for the spiring god ae ae fey 
bow-sprit of the U. S. Constitu- cars out cal "stuck first and the ol 
tn Tre aber were okey oho eos 
the Wi ette nal 
forest in the Marion Forks area, Jater and got stuck en ay 
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Tongue Point, 1949: 
Ships in ‘Zippers’ 
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, his berthed et the station. preserved against rus 
[ Ready to go into action any time the nation calls is t 
“COLD STORAGE flotille of navy landing ships, neatly moored at the 


ade eee . 
Crewe | —_ os — —— ' DOMES To keep damaging moisture ovt of gun turrets, ont 
ichards flew Hug! ckroy ver Tongue Mica Serpe 
f near Astoria. Hundreds of vessels of various types are 
or Point naval station ; 
j= 


oo 
Hy 4 prefabricated aluminum domet Se 
wmidity then can be contrelied through ship's air conditioning 
ee 


: Truce With Truman Urged as 


le + —BY ROBERT RUARK 
‘ : . W YORK. Dec 21—A few months have demonstrated § 
= . d- the efficacy of indire 10 
st a 
eralh 
st 
: Rosert R. McCormick In 
Editor and Publisher [Pe 
SUNDAY, APRIL 13,1952 |" 
Esrennn AS SECOND CLARS watTER wat a0 | 
. seenny : at x © 
: cteckerbarrel con, __h C. UNDER ACT OF MARCH Sith lo 
+ marked the Tit weeslicived articles maneseripte, letters and |" 
eres sent te The Times-tierald are sent at the | F 
ale * risk, and The Times Herald company os- 
= ~ oy Neblity ef responsibility fer fhe 
tor , or return, |e 
ng — ney —y- ; {ur 
. : : — annals Satie ain ae HOW TRUMAN WILL BE | rast 
. ee giants predle 
red te ar and the fete REMEMBERED 
te ence re s beck He w rT 
° * . ies than states harassed leas AP : — Mr. Truman ts sald to be very much con! ¢: 
: —* > | 
--§- . wh L as been lapped by destiny cerned about how he will be remembered in 
; ot would try te | 
; oats to me Like we are talents of « flotills of geniuses the history books. Well he may be. | 
i caus M . » elections whi He ts the first President ever to have com- 
: } ate ms a mem place ffice ter a full mitted this nation to war without even pre. 
: eiGemtial te we see 
- eat week ees soon tn tie, BAA | (ending to ask the constitutional authority of | sor 
= - re — ome ave . : ¢ creck end Congress, That was In Korea. = 
e the : when he deecribe + 
‘ He is the first President ever to seize the |Of 


athe othe . t the e Trume 
: : : property of a million citizens outright, with, | 


owt a law on the books with which to pretend nol 
euthority. That was in the steel seizure, jbra 

He has done all the things dictators ever | No 
40. Me bas made law meaningless, and life |T* 
and property of citizens Insecure. 

Im Joaner vein, it will be remembered that he | pe 
te Uhe firet President in all our Republic's long) 
history to bave so many crooks in office | rei 
around him (hat neither congressional nor |t 


on between elections eoullt |S 


any bdther 


budge them i 
He ts the kind of a President who could ¢j 
fire Douglas MacArthur, ablest soldier of the 
modern age, because MacArthur would 
neither le to him or for him | 
He is the kind of a President who could! 
coe Charles E. Wilson as production man-| iy, 


d, in Wilson's stead, appoint th 
st 


of a President who could so |€ 
t in this hour the national Te 
ests with Harry 8, Truman, |Pi 
and Leon Keyserling. : 
sman, a busted haberdasher who couldn't | {ni 
make « living. Steelman, who runs dirty er-| Wa 
ands for him. Keyserling, who cooks up)Co 
for him such economics as that offered |Co 
rc night as an excuse for seizing | va 
the people who own the steel | thi 
op 
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executive pow 


Jonn Steelma 


e ol 
the property of 
plants of this country. 

What Truman said in that broadcast was 
aap sly untrue as anything any President | we 
ever uttered, It is incredible and fantastic lik 
that even he could have had the gall to say— | its 
he did—that steel companies make 4 | tio, 
{ $19.50 a ton and not explain All 


: ot 
himself on bis figures. sur 


Even Truman, surely, knows that the steel for 
Even Keyserling | he 


companies must pay taxes. ad 
must have shuddered at his own pany A 
"te i t { the Unite ; 
M E t to hear the President o! 
MERCY SHIPS ~~ ay commit in public for the record such # com-| clos 
pletely false and dishonorable fraud for all | con 
the world to hear, as Truman's set of “facts aa 
and figures” on the steel case. | mil: 
But it happened. It’s there for history. And | the 


een mile offshore with the maritime com two hospit When the Louls A. Milne (eft) was converted ¢ 
_— leet of layup merchant vessels are these freighter in it was the bigest and finest horpita ship in the wee 4 by such as that will Truman be remembered.| 1 
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NEW BOOKS 


ir, but it can be positive about 
t “Evergreen Boughs and 
ce Meat Pie” to coach out 
-yuletide . 

olly MoKean 's sparkling 
story of a childhood 
that she celebrated 
ly 75 years ago is available 
o readers again this holiday sea- 


Hil Fresh 
Christmas trinkets held over 
have a habit of turning up 


Story Back, Bri 
Astoria cannot be certain about 
g a white Christmas this 


: Christmas 


ght As Ever 


faded and tarnished, but when we 
re-read Polly's little book the 
spirit of Christmas came out of 
its pages as fresh as newly cut 
holly. 

It is a book that deserves read- 
ing aloud each Christmas te all 
{ the family. It will offer stimula- 
|tlon to those who have become 
| jaded by the modern commercial- 
lized Christmas that blares and 
giares its synthetic demands on 
our feelings 
Back to Romance 

Polly spins back the clock to 
a romantic time when men and 
children believed in abeolute 
values, There was no need to 
lrationalize Christmas in order to 
understand ite spirit, It was « 
Itime when a lacquer box, the gift 
of a Chinese cook, moved the 
| spirit of # child more than « doll 
that wets its pants. 

Only at Christmas is nostalgia 
really ever permitted in moocern 
society. Except at Christmas, only 


| 

Se those who have grown old in 

> spirit, a development that ‘re 

|quently has nothing to do with 

chronological age, would will- 

ingly return to the “good old 

| days.” Those who have had +4 

full life have welcome memories, 

something quite different from « 

; nostalgic yearning for the past in 

order to blot out the dull present 
Some Hate It 

It is not uncommon for adults 
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Wie 
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| est 
It ls feotieh then, to 
non-materisiiatic CP 
like wishing s non etomic world 
Has Escape Hatch 

Despite the outpourings of the 
gloom dispensers, man has yet to t 
be trapped in his own Gevices 
He has always devined an cecape 
hatch, a retreat from the brill 
ance of his contrived super 
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the tee tems 
4 her fr 


the © ev mene 


wish tow 
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ikey tree, almost} 
the house now, was 
right for her brother to 
The second story of 
use was made into 


° ye , ne ” a t Se bv r fa r, where 
a ot the ns of waltzes and polkas 
Socin c . t tower floate ver the water of the 


5S a treasure 
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*s a man, that 
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. o ° ¢ the Bu i which was lost for a 
* year ag od me Sa Await Wednesday, 4 | year in tranait up tol Ceceek cave 
t exe 


ite gold-lined cups 


e OFf Coronation 3 come trom | the 


“4 - = Germany, tap- 
- r r nes, glassware and| 
grace room chairs. 


She 3 ogized for the fact 
hardwood floor 
or was bare : 
ad sent all the priceless | 
: ental rugs to Portland to be | 
Waf e thed. But it gave me a bet-/ 

- | te ea of what it looked like 
. when the ning, waxed surface 

eared f the 


tillions of a 

: ' sicales, the 

eddings (Dr. Wallfle’s two! 

sughters held their receptions in | 

he gardens, with their pictures 
e ) ’ y tree) 


U retired 
ner in business and 
er tw daughters 
ng in’ Portland 
cir families, her sister and 
' ¢ are living) moved! 
the country 
ay, Stanley 
Antiques setimn, feeteriog . ing gist for the 
“ eng Ay - miar netitey and the 
~~ ; everal books 
yu know that her life has 
a fu ne; a happy one, It 
re brought | 
ta et filled | 
rs en wine I drank ite 
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The home built in the “80's by Benjamia Young, pr erate and  gratef 
necr fish packer, & on 


beauty of the Victorian agr to cae De 
di 


turreted and 
once led almost to the rive 
was for many years the se ibire 
Clara Waffle. Now it has been ren vates B 4! 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Swanson, shown bere v ~ _ 
great grandchildren of the original enn “ot 
Kalph IT (known as Sandy). and yourc Mis« 
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SOCIAL & CLUB NEWS 


PHILIPPA SEABROOE 


Memoria of Early Astoria 


Return with Maida Cherry 


A 


BRINGS MEMORIES—Matie Cherry, former Ast rian, ¥ ho brought beck « treasu 


tiques from old Astoria homes, disp! ays an antique, han dWo ven erpane 

and old tole coal hod, where they will reside in the cour nuseu Beside her 
Bristol and Waterford glassware, spped by an alabaster fruit d Above on the 
of Louls Sovey, another benefactor of the museum, who now lives in San Rafae 


4 ° -- — 


' 


Sever Collection 11 


= . Thursday's bride 


“ COQUILLE, OREGON, Thursday, February 261 


Election Technique 
Topic for Conclave 


5 4 
Definite plans for its contri- 
bution to the republican party's 
1946 election campaign will be 
mapped by the Oregon state 
chapter of Pro America, repub-| 
lican women’s organization, at 
its semiannual meeting Tues- 
re, Robert Ri of 
rs, ot 
Portland, the Rg 
will lead a discussion on he 
paign Techniques,” She 
use as the basis for her 
the bulletin issued by the Na- 
heptutes Cube Shake 
epu 
x Won of’ the 


sory CotomeT | auxiliary organiza 
MRS. ROBERT RIDEHALGH | republican Cae 


To conduct republican meet. Pro America, in Sree & 
- the vehicle for distribu 

the national federation material 

and Mrs. Ridehalgh is a mem- 

ber of the advisory board, 


National Leader Due 


Mrs. Neal Tourtellotte of 
Seattle, president of the Na- 
) tional Association of Pro Amer- 
joa, will be speaker for th 
day's luncheon. Another 
| will be Mrs, George T. Ger 
linger, Portland, republican na- 
tional committeewoman 
Oregon, A wee j 

James ' iman, newly 
elected chairman of the ried 
lican state central commi' 
has been invited to appear dur- 
ing the “campaign technique” 
hour to outline the manner in 
which Pro America can ald his 


Coquille attorney, ts LD INSTITUTIONS PASS 


HAR PREXY Tallant Greenor ut 
the sow president of the Cooe-Curry Bar Association He To the Editor: The tear. 
. 4 : staine and clogged 


wee cleeted at recent meeting of the group held in = é old timer ad sank 
P Myrtle Point at re while taking the last 
~ SATTA QUEENS OF YESTERYEAR —G vee! : ; look, 3, je mention! Coup 
Sluncheon given by the Anchor club rests : . t Cat in uuon 
this years Regatta court were the [ wing f Sake y well described in your 
Squeens from left Mre. Robert Heed (Jean Mar : Mra 
bugene Lowe (Nancy Fulton, 1834); Mrs Evert MeNeele Jeane Lone Surviving House in Resi 


al. August 11. Would like 
respect as a xympa- 
b Pauling, 1040); and Mrs. Richard Ce the e Tallent dential Section Durned 
Queen, 1900), 


their behalf. They are 
their convictions and 


eee 


_ nended for their 
5 - at Handen Coquille Valley In lite Annual e organization. Mrs. Clara 5S, 
r oe 7F TZ a on what ey Curry, vice-chairman of the 
- = . 7 Flood Stage---Road South to be good and whole §/ Lane county central committegy 
- , ; will represent the women's 
, Cloned Old landmarks and traditions visu the party. 
. . have been well dramatized in At the conclusion of the 
a - . 7 . > on all - * the passing of the “old colonial meeting, the quneutivays boas 
- < er a : e hove ' of the Oregon chapter mee 
9 epee - Frank ning showed 28 feet and 2 inches with Mrs. Riehalgh for the a 
) ’ . ot s drop of two inches since dright -_ e's wh e a of campaign comm: 
: Coos Bay trea {owas ' Sat thet dees nat meen the crest of : 
; ‘ Si feud e Coquilie 
7 : - . e food, « vers 3 
- : : . : valley from foothills to fx ’ homes” in the south, the passing 
| i] Del > ae ? in ; silt past. Weather pred t 2d . of id West” in the Mid- 
OF ¢ ¥ a . ‘ t Seattle last t seid @ worse + dle West, and the passing of 
é er Uk ' ! : " . r Wy edieetin’ . wae on {- gimilar relics right here in our 
: “ ’ . “ . : = = Far West 
“_ © jude Pee. s One of the most pitiful situ- 
MARSHFIELD, Ore. Feb A total of 6 f That , ; The twe miles chwe ned r s occurred in our town in 
j| fain which fell here in the 48 hours ending a! So m today broke : : = across: the river was under two feet of et r part of the nineteenth 
all records and put highways ewarh in the Coqyuilie «od Manton andw _— — _— water yesterday morning and eme ce when Astoria went , 
} | : & Sunday eve & the Mat wie pecans wed to © t fro candle light to candle { 
The Geos Bay-Roseburg highway ea» blocked when © fret of the | : @ stemde 7 . ons : a es t power, Here was s loyal. ol : 
roadway washed out. A report from Reedeport ad Woe were | new tings thet " weer rouse 2 = we 7 ® man, Martin Dillon, who ha 
marooned on the Reedsport-Drain highway i i Saint walt, eae . om terday afternoan t been extinguishing and lighting ; 
De. ond Mra Dammered of South Wash, nerves 2 > . Sunday's rein, which wes anew te the gas and oil street lamps for » 
eecaped death near Port Orford when « euddenty creshe pores, Ge water Guaeng oe as the hills. brought the river ¢ ears When electricity — he 
! across the highway ahead of their car Dr Dammered sppiind tt « | feet high : . Wednesd ahaiel applied for the job of lig iting 1 
M * 7 teh t in > ert 4 wage, and had ednesiay « the electric lights, and of course 
brakes iy and the car overturned in a diteh painfully . When the highway short = — 
4 juring Mra Dammered who war taken to Port Orford for trwat 7 is atl - eH r Chinook costinued, the predic : 4 there was no such job. Martin ; 
ment ] mys oe one ada oh were for the worst flood the Coquille ae the joo but t th pm H 
; | tall a new one was installed ower the needed the job, but at the ( 
— 4;° valley has ever known, but when it e ge De ~ hi 
© 4 hea as Sun ¢ time his spirit was broken when ; 
Rabe Found Alive {ow turned colder yesterday afternoon, he found his services were no | 
BANDON, Ore. Fed. 2 UP—The mort fantastic story of | : a the danger was lessened. In the up- * longer of value. We all remem- t 
Current record-breaking rainstorm war the story of » baby civen |] me would nm - per valleys it turned to snow again a ber very well the recent aA 
up for dead in a Mood and later found alive i i ' “lstream and the water rose is Cas efernes ’ versy in Ben Rea ee ie : 
carats Lae See Oe eeD Oe eee neath swamped the east end of the business rail hing Mike the Ohio © thankful for t h that was t 
Moore togeing camp Sunday night with their (hree-monih Ta ha 4 While it & ing ; thankful for the touc : f beoke : 4 
baby, when the Lowe creek dam burst sending a wall of water | district nv flood in terrific damage done. & put on somebody Aig p) ae 
raging over the house f| Wednesday nig gale, too, reach- still the two-mile wide expanse of that Keeps the old land ma : f 
fm the dark the Howells jost track of the taby and Med for | *| ing 60 or more miles proportions. was water, southwest from the bridge , i. Geer 
their own Hives to the home of Mr end Mra Ro OH. Chrteteneen | 1) norve_racking to occupa “% some of gives an idea of what the Ohio valley : Hotel Astoria, Astoria. ¢ 
gearby. Two Bours teter a rescue party headed by Maurice Clay |C] i) ten corary structures there and settee : 
fe hed the H a é > 7 7 ruc ‘ ic ; 
- was found ave as pameneeaesend an alter 7 | they moved out, through the rain Ranchers were busy earlier in the |! - 
9 ind. on thing r ir stock to high land : 
Caught in the rafters of the home Fire, floods and wind, only ¢ week moving their s 
’ the heroic people of that seaside city and thefe was no reason for anyone 
have not had to undergo is 2 hard being caught in dire straits. 
freeze. 
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We find that more and more 
are coming to us for advice on mare 


~» Mong With 
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TEACHERS 


Instructors rate ‘smarty’ stu- 


MRS. ROBERT SAMPSON MOORE 


Former Astorian's Daugiter 


wich 


Moore, son of Mr. 


hotel, 

Mrs. Nichols, mother of the 
bride, was the former Frances 
Dunbar, daughter of a plonver As- 
torla family. Her mother, Mre 
Albert Dunbar lived in Astoria 
for more than 60 years before 
moving to Centralia to be near her 
other daughter, Mrs. Lloyd B. 


iven in marriage by her father. 
the bride wore a gown of white 
with loom lace 
veil of tulle was at 


Miss Sally Campbell, Salem, 
was maid-of-honor, and Miss Joan 
Fischer, a cousin ' 
Germantown, Penn., was the other 
attendant. 


sta with sweetheart neck 


News has been received of a wedding in New Y 
that may prove of interest to Avtorians. Mim Martha E 
| Nichols, daughter of Mr. and Mra, John D, Nichols of Gr 
Village, was married in New York city June 7 
Chapel of the Church of the Transfiguration 


Weds in New York Ceremony 


k 
n 


in the 
to Robert 


and Mra. Thomas A. Moore 


pson 
Salem, Ohio, followed by a reception at the Gramercy Park 


fe), tareenme Newmans worm 
ther’s best man. The ushers 

ef — Herbert J. Hansell, Terrance | 
mn | 


_ Moore, brother of the gro 
116 Moan D, Nichols Jr. brother | 
bride. : 
4 ot eee bride was graduated from 
i! Radcliffe college and the man-| 
| agement training program of Rad-| 
leliffe and is associated with Rem : 
iT lington-Rand of Boston Moore 
*| was graduated from Indians uni-| 
-| versity where he is a member of} 
| Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 
He is currently attending the) 


eo 

-| hool of business ad- 
aren, ie served in the 
lnuvy for two years during World 

hg the wedding trip, the) 

f | couple will make its home in 

S| aeteeabe ss 

to part o! . 
E pt wane Sa cod Astoria. 
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EVERYWHERE CHRISTHAY. 10-NICHT 


ewall No.596 _ Price 75 ¢ Per single roll. 


No.285 Price 10 ¢ Per single yard. 


No.735 Price 474 ¢ Persingle roll. 
Sidewall 30 inches wide 5 yards to the roll. 
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ae | SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1957 : 
Washington Converts Fort Columbia ° 
‘Into Park to Preserve Relics, History 
ean = Bi? #2 


% a 4 
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*) This huge, old army barracks baliding be beteg treme? . — © 
Fort Columbia, bieterte « peed erquired three » hongiee ~ 
park. The fort lx ated at the meewth of the ¢ ~ w Lag ‘ i 


lower Cotumbia’ region, la te be epeeed wat pring 


! RY PLLA LOCA 

& Brew sal ? eras 

: rcoLUu™M A. Wee 
Want . : 

1 tia The state Vash 

-}ington dit, and has ot 


into one of the Northwest's moat 
} Unueunl ata 
Next spr 
um will be ¢ 


the 


pened 
cious barracks building of OM 


| Fort Columbia, histo 
guarding the mam 
lumbia river 
soum ja well under wa 
Albert Culverwell, historian for 


» sentina 


th of the Co 


Work on the 


reporte 


the Washington estate perks and 
reereation commission, The m 
| seum will interpret not on life 
at the old fort, hut preserve the : 
past of the entire lower © . 
Dia fregion as we Exhitits ‘ 
imap, charts and displays are 
ently being compiled. : 
ale hope to open the part 
j completed museum to the pub- 
lic by late spring : ' 


Meanwhile, the other two! 
historic installations at the Co- | 
lumbia’s mouth stand Mle. There 
has been talk of a movement to | 
acquire Fort Stevens near A 
toria for the Oregon park aye- 
tem. Fort Stevens, which was 
fired upon by a Japanese sub- 
marine during World War It, 
served asheadquarters for the 
now-obsolete Columbia defense 
system. It ts the only coastal in- 
staliation in the state. 

Thousands of visitors have 
heen attracted to Fort Colum- 
Dia since the state of Washing- 
fon Opened its gates in June 
1951. No longer “top secret.” 
most of the grounds are wide 
open for tourists to explore 
. Portions of some batteries 
and build are barred to visi- 
tors for safety reasons, 
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Rar te Resale Erected 


Marnmord suteequentty was 
tiven an adjacent dupies end the 
land on which it stands to house 
teachers. Again Olney claim 
credit, for getting the property 
which brings $70 a month rent 
to the district 


Hammond's purchase inveled ; 


the remaining 147 acres The 
town to GSA «tipule- 
thom: buy was “for its own 
” not “for the purpose of re- 
selling i.” The land was barred 
from resale for two years or un- 
til all had been made, 
occurs later,” with- 
out written GSA approval 

Olney end Boashart took the 
property on lease-sale agree- 
ment February 1, 1960—25 days 
later, 

‘Two years later GSA officials 
reportedly told Hammond resi- 
dents they did not know of the 
resale. Other residents insist « 
field agent knew the situation 
and said GSA “didn't care what 
Hammond dif with the prop- 

Considerable cen- 
ters on the document Hammond 
councilmen signed with Olney 
and Bosshart. Olney was still 
mayor. 

Attorney Sounds Warning 
Gor’on Sloan, city attorney 
“ne, said he sent the 
wee "wing the 


| 


ad 


Deal for Old Fort Stevens Splits Homie Rumors Fly 


. 


}of same of the plaintiffs. Sloan 
hed resigned as city attorney, 
Chave, who succeeded him, re- 
| suened after the council change 
| and Stockman was substituted, 
Pact Apparently Vold 

In an opinion from the bench, 
| Judge Zimmerman said he be- 
jlived the agreement “is abso- 
|butely void and not just void- 
abe” 

His formal decision held the 
lease was not void but vaidable 
#t Hammond's option. The point 
| of “laches.” failure to act within 
}® Teascmable time to the detri- 
ment of Olney and Rosshart, 
pomsitty could be raised against 
HMammnand. be said 

Tn equity, be ruled, Hammond 
should repay Olney and Bosshart 
: for money spent execpt for 
hers Prot from rentals, 

Mis Gectee— never entered 

helt thet Hammond had one 

| pear from ite signing to vod the 

ase bot would have to pay Ol- 

ery end Dowhart +1400 

Hammond could not raise the 
tency, Biforts to fied another 


case to court. A trial before Cir- 
cuit Judge Howard K. Zimmer- 
man eventually involved four 
lawyers—ex-Governor Albin W,. 
Norbied; Thomas Brownhill, now 
district attorney; Thomas F. 
Chave Jr. and Jay H. Stockman. 

Issues were complicated by 
election of a new council, which 


Peet section of of Vert Stevems @ mellitery redeeit stern 
AGB, was ofl te wartins cameutings & IMT whee gevere 
ment deviared HM surplus Parade greued be eee gress green, 
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MAMMOND (Special) Whe! +, facts oe tree the | the rest of the SIMSO Ge ence mM they G4 pet eco buyer fale’ Bosehart offered to 
got cligged er def anyoor. eto pe wre ere pet Stone's be | refinquieh hus $10,000 interest in 


the project fer ene house, end 
they Get to buy another for $8000 so the 


my anys he altered to )city could meet its nest pay: 
wy 


Marna teat Port Stevens 
Property ert preempt) convey et 


wom ane wae vot 


fot Uiege 


vetre 
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es — —_ ny r + t efter edemting &@ reeedo- Counell records fail to show 
Ths qurstine hes split Mas- tog terme Or ithe offer was considered, al- 
ra , am | < ecmerh oe Olney 
sty Ean stnity Wits | a Romer cat shnprin| "ne" spo eer aaa 
5 . y , Rewer wedwpertta | hn tees ecko fone w hem | hart aueerted “the town want 
Quenpromme erttirvment twected | campagne comtine aves |. — a -_ 7 comtract or lease should amly be | us out with enly the shirts on 
outy 3 bes felled to curd the the puddle statere of anpeme in a after wery cerefel com) cur hocks” 
Ratterness = aay way commected with the Fawee . e in any event, GSA pressed for 
Netehhery etit sre pot speek. case r come the leeeeacle emir en overdue payment. Ham- 
bs Several say “never again Whether ether herr hae been Ot these comfition: wielated etete|mond’s council decided to com- 
— dow On the cue He dere od city Charter, Action was | promise and. July 30, validated 
Tries Df) vurtace Hemmer od ) ot mn} schution, which further | the contract with Olney and 
. wes met dameged ocd may/ arcu pier am | fractured charter provisions calj- | Bowhart in return for an addi- 
| TBomneats wercnecs nyoee : j have beoefited financially trem | ood when we (Jace | ne tor am ordinance. jtienal building deeded to the 
Meantime, the) wobt they had | the transaction aod Edith Besshert) armed Be) An details epparentiy were | town. 


| Beat 


hed mo 


thewmarts of Gedlare ute | The fiasce started when the meery. we werent Gy | et) knows te Harenend’s citi- There the matter rests, un- 


| Fenovating the ancient teihlimgs| <) general services ation od. Ne had money Dut Kise bet mo question were/eacily. Mayor Fox says “Tl 
amd preparing thers for rewt. Al J ettered to eel 15 b teed up so lrakeed Oleey wae reelected | think until my dying day thet 
had to be rewteet ant 12 bed to Stevens property Oley says Rowthart “saked | vor @ short the beter, the city got « raw deal.” 


have few electric 
ter example 
Harwnernd beM « mass meet- 
ime. Teenpers flared Oleey re 
mayor February € 
“Te goer from 


public tenefecter to public 
enemy No i for the came deed* 


hewters, | o 
| acatterny 


the bealetares. 
wanted 


wete A prominent citizen—who ad- 


GAA Pormteaten Acted lwanced $500 for attorneys fees 
In thie capecity—and om city jand hes received back only $20 

he @rete for GSA) from three of hie % coplsintifis 

& tow tempo | —deplores “the moral incur.” 
cheer brush | Meantime, the rumors con 


i® rs) to eet 


mes and 


1332. protesting 
rt of the fort area. o circulate and the city 
I~ ” protested wes to enjoy its broadened 
A new counci] pase an emer by GSA ~, imveived base ond the streets, alleys. 
ordinance nullifying the selling appreximetely half of the }sewers, lighting system and 


gency 
deal, but it apparently war with- 


timber om the post | Water xystem-—inchding a $54- 
out effect. Olney and Bosshart | Mowick. s coun | 0 rf tank--which it kept 
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oes Sater Hem with the | Cheree i wae not sealed and 


feet of alder, spruce hem-j + 
town's annual incerne anty $1400 | Coeneaded exactly with the GSA | Loy “ pengine = a an 4 
and a det limitation of $xem. | PTe* \nehee on the stump, of which 
Councilmen decided the only | Purchase from GSA was com- | Coly 287,000 beard feet remains 
| schution was to buy, then resell / pleted December 24, 1948, for)... 

| the property, arranging to keep | 0.55450 | GSA collected the stumpage 
a school bulkting and annex the | Council files indicate this wat) sonny por Hammond was 
«| land im the process. }& reduction from the original | aroused. Two years too late, 
Mayor Merton E. Olney, who | price of $61,000 Olney claims), citizens began to believe 
Sjoperated a plumbing shap in| it occurred becsum be went t9 | the community hag been shorted, 
"ll Was Lon tok tbe probieen to | Sesttic end tailed GSA regional |" “srons. hecan to carculate. OF 
| Jacob Boswhart. « canny, hard-| Oficers into withdrawing from |.» and Bosshart were alleged 
f\ working fuel dealer, part-time | "le 757 ecres, Inchefing a Dar- |i.’ pave made vast sums from 
[sand and gravel contractor, pa | racks, which were gives te the | the timber, from scrap metals, 
_ ;) time cattieman, sometime fish-| town fore school. | from furniture removed from 

‘.\ tjing boat owner reputed to own| A Hammond faction Podh- lithe buildings. 
“hall of Warrenton.” pools. asserting Senator Guy| the countered that the gov- 
Boeshart agreed te loan Ham- | Cordon srranged the gift, which | . nent got all they collected 
Sale of the | trom the timber, there were no 
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MAKES REPLY 
To The Editor: 


blis! 


private suggesti 
good, honest Re; 


words Sign your 
give address ane if possi’ 
tel ne num 
hue We do not print an- 
signed communications, 
welcome signed letters on 


| Some a ago, m. 
sore than 40 years an 
rents Eather Abbey Mo 


to 300 
Igtters to 30¢ 


bat 
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friend o 
your 


h in her by- 


on that @ 
publicans 


be imported to put an end to tl 
Hammond hassel. 


In rephs 


dazz! 


| she gave me quite a razzle-daz 


As the sayi 
“bided my time" 


am now 
ing you to publish this letter cot 


taining my fs 


T me 
Box 57, 


Pa 


“gathels Since| 


Tuesday, the 4th, do you see wha 
an? Yours, 


Love,” 


a. 


ey oer 


Soldier points to jagged fragment 
of Japanese shell imbedded in tree 
daring sub attack on Fort Stevens 


ae 


This ic administrative ares of Fort Stewems, st entrance te Columbia, 
as it looked in 1042. Today it ie shandoned and overgrown with weeds 


ENEMY ATTACK 


on the Oregon Coast 


Fort Stevens shelling 12 years 


. ago shocked U.S. 


T its August meeting the Oregon state highway 
A cumin Was petitioned to establish « state 
park at Fort Stevens, the abandoned const artil 
lery fort at the mouth of the Cobumbéa river, Requests 
of this sort are routine with the commission But the 
story of Fort Stevens’ most historic day, and its main 
claim to fame, is far from routine 
On June 21, 1942, the fort was fired upon by an 
enemy war vessel—the first time since 1812 that « 
fortification within the continental United States had 
been on the receiving end of hostile artillery fire 
Fort Stevens was one of the three forts that guarded 
the entrance to the river; the other two, Fort Canby 
on Cape Disappointment and Fort Columbia, a short 
distance upriver from Chinook, were on the Washing 
ton side of the river mouth. 


BY COL. FREDERICK C. DAHLQUIST 
U.S. Army Reserve, Retired 


4 Despite surveillance by radar on Cape Disappoint. 
~~ ment and by trained observers, using powerful tele. 

scopes located on high points overlooking the Pacific 
z Ocean many miles north and south of the river en- 
e trance, the attack was a complete surprise. 


While harbor defense troops were rigorously trained 


any eveetustt, 
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Russell, which consisted of tec H 
furs constructed in 1604 


yer fron Hatter, 
(Steet Giempgeraring 


Battery Russells Maximum r 
yards. and this off battery was the best thet Port 


Stevens could offer to silence 
ener ume ¢ beryer, 
the reach of its destructive poeen fs m . 


ar wee only 15.600 


Air ense 


Net Is Being 


r Sentember 28/1949 By PHILIPPA SEABROOK 
ormed Here === —____—— Astorian-Budget Staff Writer 
7 - : Proud, haughty gerberas and dainty, well-bred coriopsis 
The Women's Page SR et ie oe rabbed petals with colden-rod sture burdock and common 
garden geraniums Tuesda t at the most important 
; 7 flower social event in Cla : afternoon and 
evening nd didn’t m hit 
Much les © re conned ak 
Ee : : e e R Jensen's giant 
arse . as, French 
T e e 8 brown 
y A. Tak 
s ¢ e . gray-green kale 
» oe e ‘ ¢ . with lavender 
~ th lavender button dah 
oe we ne s; Mra. J. Saari delicate pur 
* nelwork . ihe na clematis on a Gal 
tter, and Mra. George 
. ke's gaunt 4 baby chrysan 
: o e ‘ emume and blue bachelor but 
a figurine 
. : the original ideas that 
t ‘is e ° ment was Mre £. G 
H : . errangement of sturdy 
sm ree brown burdock and 
perated by ¢ oads niature 
~ ms ~ s ’ - a lantern, by 
w said e ace adge Mra. T ar i straw hat of 
: - “ ea heaped with 
S. Cun —T aris * and blue bache 
a4 : Fs ‘ : od a green to 
the & 
munities — —— 
Will Name ‘Others Cl b M : 
Bye Pe uDS iveet 
key tividua a. n . 
p, Cannon Beach, Elsie ar : At Ast 
orla 
' » “ a re 
de ate € J : 
observe ay 8 BY MRS. P. HOMNSTEIN: 
c Port rf a ’ ee a“ > 
Portis Nine garden clubs com 
der . active r  -. N Coast Die 
: t ve bh ~ { Feders 
ih © and ge ‘< : met at 
ta - ihe ‘ . » exchange 
oo f ¢ : ; 
: t : uf : of Tille 
e 4 ' b : district 
' ae doe f : presided over 
an th t ty . ‘ — 
next regu : } ging fr reports given 
plans for villian defense b pr «, the eat 
pats { ares are 
New Group Seen rth . mar 
: ft 7 : ; » sat 
keet roe tes a 
Goal Sk 
. recla g and beau 
~ : of an area in West 
. > t< has oc 
i t m and “| 
. { West garden club. | 
M ; ting had already 
oon « A t was found 
‘ ry to it irther | 
t ; ove already | 
. ' shed plants 1 
ack-gra could be a 
te This process is now 
’ iammond garden club has 
plant trees along the 
ain street of the town 
nelude weeping birch, 
A 2 ‘ sg cherry and haw- 
thorne. The trees, which have 
A planted down the cen- 
. of Pacific street, replace 
ee : an abandoned railroad track, 
A - t and sre protected by 30-inch 
posts. Townspeople have been 
nd generous in giving assistance 
' t + |with the project. Planting 
flower show at the yach t _—— 


was done under supervision 
of William Griffin, landscape 
gerdener. Club members 
+| considering the addition 
=| flowering plants to complete 
the project. 


Mrs. A. J. Antonich 
Zellerbech f er 
company’s big display at 


(A-B photos and En 


Hundreds See Astoria's Display 
Of Choice Flowers and Plants 


jtoes with other home-grown vege. 
tables 


in Mrs. 
wooden choppin, 
flower bou California 
pies, bachelor buttons and Mich- 
aeimas daisies arranged in a bas- 
ket vase by Mrs. Saari, and Mrs 
Booth's autumn arrangement of 
cat-tails, chickweed and wild 
grasses in an old cider jug, sur- 
founded by gourds and purple 
grapes. | 
Among the larger displays was | 
4 centerpiece done by Mrs. Ron- 
i McClean with goldenrol, 
foriopsis, dahlias and Michael. 
Mas daisies; yellow button chry- 
fanthemums in a deep blue bat. 
tery jar by Mrs. Wilbert Bjork: 
giant sprays of deep purple and 
deep blue delphinium in Mrs. H./ 
K. Zimmerman's clear glass jar; | 
rubrum lilies in a silver pitcher, | 
and shaded pink everlastings in 
an old blue glass bon-bon jar by 
Mrs. Ed Fearey, and Mrs. Bjork's 
giant orange-pink African daisies 
Rerberas) 4 
Displays using more than one 
container included a miniature 
shadow box set with tiny rock~- 
frden plants by Mrs. Barker; 
*veral miniature containers on 
4 giass tray, including an old 
erystal perfume bottle and a sil: 
Yer punch ladle, filled with tiny 
bloksoms by Mra, Mabel Endicott.) 
nd Mrs, Elzie Reed's parade of 
flowers, in all sorts of carts and 
equipage. | 
The garden. clubs from all 
ind were in evidence with 
their entries, Cannon Beach had 
a table of driftwood oddities, with 
a driftwood garden abloom with | 
sand flowers; Clatsop Plaing en 
gigantic centerpiece of 
igolds and russet maple 


Harold Haynes’ 
bowl a wild 


are 


caves; Seaside Garden club's} 
haggy Youth chrysanthemums 
were tinged with pale orchid; 


Hammond heaped old-fashioned | 
venoms in an antique silver 
; Long Beach arranged | 
enterpiece of zronze and golden 


yeanthemums; Gearhart’s 
Autumn Medley” was a center 
piece of baby sunflowers and 
narigolds, and Hammond came 


out with another entry of red and 
° 


yw Zinnia 
lon a bra 
vere were of interesting 
hobbies. Tiny Edna Howell, in a 
satin gown of the late 80's, 
ded over a walnut what-not 
Ried with her exquisite bisque 
figurines, old whate-oil lamps, 
antique albums and early-Amer- 
ican coffee-grinders;* Mrs. Elzie 
Reed and Mrs. Lyle Delanean 
showed their shell jewelry; Mrs 
yer had a case of an 

, and Mrs, Ralph Bry- 
ant's copy of old vases dug up in 
Roman ruins and Mrs. C. M, John- 
on's peasant ware breakfast set 
were outstanding on the ceramics! 
table. Betty Morrison's garden 


in a Chinese green 
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The BOMB 
That Fell 
On Oregon 


umed crater im right foreground. Offi 


harbor defense commander (center 


balties wrecked whatever 


invading 


Steven be 


the si oe ond Mibwuy 
retegiets had for 


{ Port 


the Japanese wer ot 
Northwest, and the shelling 
ae t, however, did serve to stimulate interest 
rd defers fortifica 


f the herte 


Sefermees of the 


BY JANE NOTSON 
Special Writer, The Oregonian 


™ Oregon forest 
Only enemy bomb dropped from plan oa U.S. Mared in © 


material scattered or the area and started s 
enday noon ferse sirens sound cendiary 
jon 4 oath wed poogedlnerer of the own emall biare : 
roughout the city, Porta 7 pom i ae this bithert ; shed 5 <T35 
Seay of attack by air. But few are aware that ce He then made this = pe eee 
orld War II the only assault by airplane of the conti). by droped on the . 
me Inited States occurred in Oregon. In September, 192 Security qaenes G4 ust 
nental United 5 tor Japanese seaplane, presumably ls unched <a Gok whine footed be Wh 
a small, one-motor incendiary bomb in a forest et 
from a submarine, dropped an Sterrett took other pi 
VJ day 


area nine miles northeast of Brookings 
A small fire was started, but it was Pree 
Frank Sterrett, veteran Oregenian paaograghe = 
signed to get pictures on the spot os _—— * 
$ thered bits of & 
he arrived, Sterrett ¢* 
was out by the time 


quickly extinguished 


was a 


FROM OUR PA = 
a te 
"a Ty ow [ tiene fe we artned 4 deter - 
ener 
“we o 44 “ wher 
Ne 
There : nnectior 
bet wer m At the 
Aleutian chain on ~d oe she n ‘ 
Fort Stevens on Jur 
The shelling ed ‘ 
sense as an isolated tion, t athe 
considered as a feeler or a feint { wr ar . 
nese fleet followed by troop transports, th ‘ wa 
significant 
The heavy losses suffered by Japanese sea power in 
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Columbia. It also bolstered the morale of _ 

had felt that military service in the harbor defenses 

was somewhat less than heroic for young men who 

were soldiers in the army, Their roles in the war had 
seemed to many of the troops relatively unimportant 

and more appropriate for older men of the home guard. 

The first U. S. plane to appear after the shelling of 
the fort arrived shortly after daylight, and after the 
submarine had submerged and disappeared. 

No trace of the submarine was seen, but an un- 
official report was made a day or two later when it 
was alleged that a depth bomb dropped from a search- 
ing plane over a suspicious spot near the mouth of the 
river had brought oil and debris to the surface. It was 
thought that the guilty submarina may have been 
destroyed. 

Seven years later, while on occupation duty in 
Tokyo, the writer learned that the submarine had re- 
turned safely to Japan and that the captain who had 
shelled Fort Stevens was then the skipper of an 
inter-island freighter plying between Yokohama and 
Okinawa. After the communist forces invaded South 
Korea, his services were employed on vessels which 
operated between Japan and Korea. 

Shortly after the beginning of World War II, plans 
were made for new armament to replace the obsolete 
guns in the harbor defenses of the Columbia. After the 
shelling incident there was renewed interest in the 
installation of this armament, 

In late 1942, construction of new batteries, each 
having two 6-inch guns capable of firing approximately 
28,000 yards, was begun. The battery at Fort Stevens 
was completed in December, 1944, and the battery at 
Canby was completed in March, 1945, Construction of 
the battery at Columbia was halted in June, 1945. 

At the end of the war these batteries were demol- 
ished and sold for junk 

Fortifications at the mouth of the Columbia river no 
jonger exist after serving as bastions of defense since 
1885. Aircraft have made the fixed armament of har- 
bor defenses obsolete, and the once proud and elite 
coast artillery corps is more of the dead past than 
horse cavalry. But to old, weed-grown and abandoned 
Fort Stevens, on the south bank of the Columbia river, 
belongs the distinction of being the only fortification 
in the United States fired upon by an enemy since the 
War of 1812 


Size of fragments from shells with which Japanese bombarded Fort Stevens is tice 
by comparison with man’s ordinary wrist watch. Submarine fired nine rounds at fort. 


ao 


Japanese shell exploding in marshy growed formed crater in right foreground. Offi. 


cer retrieves fragment for Col ( 


air corpe base in Portland were imemextiatety informed 
of the attack on Port Stevens 

The initial fire of the enemy spgeared to be directed 
at Battery Russell The first shots were directly in line 
with the bettery and only about 2 yertde chert, «hich 
pot only was fine shooting 
range 
information cancerning 


for = sulenarine af thet 
but aleo proved thet the enemy hed accurste 
the exact location of harter 
Getemee armament and ita effectivences 

Firing beeen of 11:90 p m and comtined for 
A totel of nine rounds 
enemy without inflicting any casualties or damage to 


muanrutes were fired by the 
The enemy veeee! remained in the vicin 
ity, slowly cruising just beyond ranee of shore bat 
teries until dawn when it disappeared 

Not « single shot was fired by the U 
Geterees of the Columbia 


ievetalistions 


S army harter 


Shell fragments obtained from crater revealed that 
the enemy shells had been fired from 5-inch guns 

Price to Workd War Il. defense against an enemy 
invasion of the Pacific Northwest was based upon the 
assumption that enemy forees would strike the 
near Grays Harbor, Wash. and near the mouth of the 
Cotumtea river in Oregon 


const 


In June, 1942. the Japanese coukd have landed troops 
on the coast of Oregen and Washington with compara 
- tive case, taken the few fortifications from the rear 
and advanced to the key centers of Portland and Se 
attic. At that time we did not have sufficient troops: 
weapons and planes to accomplish more than delay. for 
& very short time, of a well armed and determined 
enemy force 
Probably the Battle of Midway, June 4-4, 1942. when 
é the Japanese feet was stopped. saved the Pacific 
o Northwest from invasion 
‘ There was unquestionably a time-table connection 
e between the landing of Japanese forces om Attu in the 
> j Aleutian chain on June 12. 1942, and the shelling of 
Fort Stevens on June 21 
s The shelling by a Japanese submarine did not make 
sense as an isolated and independent action, but when 
o considered as a fecler or a feint for a powerful Japa 
= nese fleet followed by troop transports, the event was 
~ significant 
‘The heavy losses suffered by Japanese sea power in 


S. Demey, then harbor defemee commander (conter) 


the Corel eee and Midway bettie: wrecked whatever 
plant the Japenese wer etretegicte hed for inveding 
the Nortiperst, and the shelling of Fort Stevens be 
came « puny and futile gesture 

however, ¢id serve to stimulate interest 
i training and im erecting landward Gefen fortifice- 
theme im the three forts of the harbor Gefeners of the 
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The first U. S. plane to appear after the shelling of P 
the fort arrived shortly after daylight, and after the : 
submarine had submerged and disappeared. 

No trace of the submarine was seen, but <— 
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official report was made a day or two later 
was alleged that a depth bomb dropped from a 
ing plane over a suspicious spot near the of the 
river had brought oil and debris to the surface. It was 
been 
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thought that the guilty submarina may 
destroyed. 
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turned safely to Japan and that the captain who had 
shelled Fort Stevens was then the skipper of an 
inter-island freighter plying between Yokohama and - 
Okinawa After the communist forces invaded South = 
Korea. his services were employed on vessels which oe 
operated between Japan and Korea. 4 hd 
Shortly after the beginning of World War IT, plans 
were made for new armament to replace the obsolete ~ 


shelling incident there was renewed interest in the — 


‘that! 
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was ted in December, 1944, and the battery at -- 
Canby was completed in March, 1945. Construction of _ 
the battery at Columbia was halted in June, 1945, 
At the end of the war these batteries were demol- 
labed and sold for junk 
Fortifications at the mouth of the Columbia river no 
jonger exist after serving as bastions of defense since 
1865. Aircraft have made the fixed armament of har- 


bor defenses obsolete, and the once proud and elite ‘< 
coast artillery corps is more of the dead past than ' 
horse cavalry. But to old, weed-grown and abandoned 


Fort Stevens, on the south bank of the Columbia river, 
belongs the distinction of being the only fortification 
im the United States fired upon by an enemy since the 
War of 1812. al 


' 
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Size of fragments from shells with which Japanese bombarded Fort Stevens is indicated 4 


by comparison with man’s ordinary wrist watch. Submarine fired nine a fort. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS PORTRAIT 
a icture of Winston Churchill is by Sir Oswald Birley, one 


the b nown contemporary British portrait painters. It was 
Py presented to the House of Commons by a member of the 1936-45 
uliament, but because no prime minister's portrait may be 


_—ae y. 
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THE WAR MEMOIRS OF eer Te 
INSTON CHURCHILL — ! 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE: PART III 


Pear - ; 
| Harbor on the 9 o'clock news ... Bedroom conferences 


in the White House ... Roosevelt preaches hellfire to Litvinov 
a nea alee ss ales 


'T was Sunday eve D ' 
rr pape : 
man were alonc " able at Ch 
small wireless sct after th 
’ : ws ha 
There were a nu tems about the f 


earl Harbour. We are all 
ame boat now.” I put Wis 
bok place, the Ambassador at 
ben, appar t 
anly simplif 
Ve then went back into the 
be supreme world event whic 
nature as to make even those who were 
wo American friends took the shock w 
Act, one might almost have thought they had been deliv 
long pain. 
A prodigious Congressional Inquiry published its findings in 1946 
which every detail was exposed of the events leading up to the war 
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This picture of Winston Churchill is by Sir O: 
of the best-known contemporary British portrai 
presented to the House of Commons by a memk 
Parliament, but because no prime minister's 


“NAVAL DISASTER IN THE | 


Mr. Churchill recalls the sinking 


Room at 10 o’clock on the night of December 9, 194! to review 
the naval position. We had lost the command of every ocean ¢i- 
cept the Adantic. Australia and New Zealand and all the vital lands 
in their sphere were open to attack. We had only one key weapon in 
our hands. The Prince of Wales and the Repulse had arrived at Sin- 


| CONVENED ameeting, mostly Admiralty, in the Cabinet War 


gaporeas part of a task force under the command of A 1 Sir Tom 
Phillips. How should we use them now? Obyi0w ly they must go to 
sea and vanish among the innumerable islands. There wa general 


agreement on that. 

I thought myself they should go acrovs the Pacth 
left of the American Fleet. It would be a proud gewt 
ment, and would knit the En 


already cord 


y agreed to t 


of “Repulse” and “Prince 


rals felt that neither Singapore nor Manila could 
suitable base for an Allied Fleet. Next ‘ 
Japanese scaborne expedition had entered 
clear that decisive events were at hand. Ph 
pore on the morning of the 7th. Soon after 
was reported that a landing was actually in g 
north of Singapore on the Malay 
landings were being made still farther to the por 
also at Patani. A major invasion of Malays hed 

Admural Phillips judged i his duty to sipthe 
they were dnombarking. At a meeting of his : 


that ypomuble for the Navy to stand out 
a age. He reported he» imtentions to the 


quested the Singapore Aur Command to move 


drawing three capital shit : aittes oad requested the utmost help 
there might be a fleet in being ) \ a capelic } c—ta ¥,! aicance 100 miles sorth 
of fighting a decisive sea t The os > her 6, re on 
> y, roc ~ance off Singors from d 
flect and of such a fact would be the : 10, and fighter protection over Singors on the 
> r : \ t : 
ers it alasia. We w h attra ght let all-important aad could not be gi 
i as ti ve Lect 7 xt be capected sttack on Singspore, and secondly 
ning wha lo w ' : ern attheld: were already untenable. The Admin 
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THE WAR MEMOIRS OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE: PART II 


How Hitler attacked Russia, proving Stalin an “outwitted bungler, 
and how F.DR. and Churchill met at sea to write a charter 
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E must now lay bare the error and vanity of cold-blooded 
calculation of the Soviet Government and enormous Com- 
munist machine, and their amazing ignorance about where 
they stood themselves. They seemed to have no inkling that 

Hitler had for more than six months resolved to destroy them. War 
is mainly a catalogue of blunders, but it may be doubted whether 
any mistake in history has equalled that of which Stalin and the 
Communist chiefs were guilty when they supinely awaited the fear- 
ful onslaught which impended upon Russia. We have hitherto rated 
them as selfish calculators. In this period they were proved simpletons 
as well. Stalin and his commissars showed themselves at this moment 
the most completely outwitted bunglers of the Second World War. 


OWARDS the end of March 1941 I read an Intelligence report 
from one of our most trusted sources of the movement and 
countermovement of German armour on the railway from 

Bucharest to Cracow. This showed that shortly after Prince Paul 
had made his secret visit to Hitler at Berchtesgaden on March 18 
three out of the five Panzer divisions which had moved through Rou- 
mania southward towards Greece and Yugoslavia had been sent 
northward to Cracow, and secondly that the whole of this transpor- 
tation had been reversed after the Belgrade revolution and the three 
Panzer divisions sent back to Roumania. To me this illuminated the 
whole Eastern scene like a lightning flash. The sudden movement to 
Cracow of so much armour needed in the Balkan sphere could only 
mean Hitler’s intention to invade Russia. 

I cast about for some means of warning Stalin. I made the messag 
short and cryptic, hoping that this would arrest his attention 
have sure information from a trusted agent that when the Germans 
‘thought they had got Yugoslavia in the net —that is to say, after 
March 20—they began to move three out of the five Panzer divisions 
from Roumania to Southern Poland. The moment they heard of 
the Serbian revolution this movement was countermanded, Your 
Excellency will readily appreciate the significance these fact 

Stalin must have tried very hard to preserve his illusions about 
Hitler’s policy. 

At4a.m, on June 22 
war to the Russian Ambassador in Berlin. 


e 


of 


Ribbentrop delivered a formal declaration of 
At daybreak Schulenburg 
CONTINI 


TEX] 


presented himself to Molotov in the Kremlin. The latter listened in 
silence to the statement read by the German Ambassador, and then 
commented, “It is war. Your aircraft have just bombarded some ten 
open villages. Do you believe that we deserved that?” 

The Russian armies to a large extent were taken by surprise. The 
Germans found no signs of offensive preparations in the forward zone, 
and the Russian covering troops were swiftly overpowered. Some- 
thing like the disaster which had befallen the Polish Air Force on 
September 1, 1939, was now to be repeated on a far larger scale on 
the Russian airfields, and many hundreds of Russian planes were 
caught at daybreak and destroyed before they could get into the air. 

The wicked are not always clever, nor are dictators always right. 


alone. I knew that the German onslaught upon Russia was a 

matter of days, or it might be hours. Five days earlier, on the 
15th, I had cabled to the President as follows: “. . . it looks as if a 
vast German onslaught on Russia was imminent. ... We shall of 
course give all encouragement and any help we can spare to the Rus- 
sians, following the principle that Hitler is the foe we have to beat. 
I... trust a German-Russian conflict will not cause you any em- 
barrassment.”” 

The American Ambassador, who was my guest at the week-end, 
brought me the President’s answer to my message. He promised that 
he would immediately support publicly “any announcement that 
the Prime Minister might make welcoming Russia as an ally.” 


C: the evening of Friday, June 20, I drove down to Chequers 


WAR IN RUSSIA TH 


with the Nazi army 


The Germans sent artists to the Eastern front 


to make a pictorial record of what was f 
Thousands of paintings and sketches were pro 
which are the work of Austrian-born Olaf Jordan 
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When I awoke on the morning of Sunday, the 22nd, the news was 

brought to me of Hitler’s invasion of Russia. I asked that notice 
hould in tely be given that I would broadcast at 9 o’clock 
that night was not time to consult the War Cabinet; nor was 
it neces: I} hat it the same on this issue. 

In thi yadca has been a more consistent oppo- 
nent of Communism than I have for the last twenty-five years. I will 
unsa i I pol ut But all this fades away 

efore . . Any man or state 
wh our aid. Any man or state 
vh arcl 0 We shall give whatever 
} W 1 t lan people oP, 
IED ON P I 
oe ee 
ROUGH NAZI EYE 
X JUG! EYES = 
iq » glorify the fierce specimens of rugged manhood who deserted 
; . h N I ( k Division (opposite), These 
h f the Army's 
re h whose courtcsy they are r »duced h 


THE PROBLEM OF A SECOND FRONT 


HE Russians never understood in the smallest degree the na- 
ture of the amphibious operation necessary to disembark and 
maintain a great army upon a well-defended hostile coast. 

Even the Americans were at this time largely unaware of the diffi- 
culties. Not only sea but air superiority at the invasion point was 
indispensable. Moreover, there was a third vital factor. A vast Ar- 
mada of specially-constructed landing-craft, above all tank landing- 
craft in numerous varieties, was the foundation of any successful 
heavily-opposed landing. For the creation of this Armada, as has 
been and will be seen, I had long done my best. It could not be ready 
even on a minor scale before the 
summer of 1943, and its power, 
as is now widely recognised, could 
not be developed on a sufficient 
scale till 1944. At the period we 
have now reached, in the autumn 
of 1941, we had no mastery of the 
enemy air over Europe, except 
in the Pas de Calais, where the 
strongest German fortifications 
existed. The landing-craft were 
only a-building. We had not even 
got an army in Britain as large, 
as well trained, as well equipped 
as the one we should have to meet 
on French soil. Yet Niagaras of 
folly and misstatement still pour 
out on this question of the Sec- 
ond Front. There was certainly 
no hope of convincing the Soviet 
Government at this or any other 
time. Stalin even suggested to 


unexpected breach of the Non-Aggression Pact by Hitler, as well as 
of the sudden attack against the Soviet Union—both facts bringing 
advantages to the German troops—still remain to be felt by the 
Soviet armies. 

“Tt is easy to imagine that the position of the German forces would 
have been many times more favourable had the Soviet troops had 
to face the attack of the German forces not in the regions of Kishi- 
nev, Lwow, Brest-Litovsk, Kaunas, and Viborg, but in the region of 
Odessa, Kamenets Podolskiy, Minsk, and the environs of Leningrad. 

“It seems to me therefore that the military situation of the So- 
viet Union, as well as of Great 
Britain, would be considerably 
improved if there could be es- 
tablished a front against Hitler 
in the West—Northern France, 
and in the North—the Arctic. 

“A front in Northern France 

. would be popular with the 
British Army, as well as with the 
whole population of Southern 
England... . 

“Tt is still easier to establish a 
front in the North. Here, on the 
part of Great Britain, would be 
necessary only naval and air op- 
erations, without the landing of 
troops or artillery. The Soviet 
military, naval, and air forces 
would take part in such an oper- 
AHOR. 2.0. 

Thus the Russian pressure for 
the establishment of a Second 
Front was initiated at the very 


me on one occasion later on that 
if the British were afraid he would 
be willing to send round three or 
four Russian Army Corps to do 
the job. It was not in my pow- 
er, through lack of shipping and 
other physical facts, to take him 
at his word. 

There was no resp 
the Soviet Government to 
broadcast to Russia and the 
except that parts of it were p 
Government organs, an 
Military Mission. The silen 
thought it my duty to 
might feel shy, cons! jering al 
and the Western A 
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my 
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orld on the day of the German attack, 
rinted in “Pravda” and other Russian 
and that we we a 
ce on the top level was oppressive, and I 
break the ice. I quite understood that they 
i] that had passed between the Soviets 
ince the outbreak of the war, and remember- 


Soviet Ambassador Maisky, shown having a vodka with Church- 
ill at the Russian embassy in London, doggedly argued for a sec- 
ond front. Once he was so vehement that Churchill referred heat- 
edly to Russia’s earlier “neutrality.” “As I warmed to the top- 
ic,” Churchill recalls, “the Ambassador exclaimed, ‘More calm, 
please, my dear Mr. Churchill,’ but his tone perceptibly changed.” 
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but it was not until July 19 that I received th ee 


cation from M. Stalin. 
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resources allow 


ROM the first moment 
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beginning of our correspond- 
ence, and this theme was to re- 
cur throughout our subsequent 
relations with monotonous dis- 
regard for physical facts. This, 
my first telegram from Stalin, 
contained the only sign of com- 
punction I ever perceived in the 
Soviet attitude. In this he volun- 
viet change of side, and of his agreement 
break of the war, and dwelt, as I have 
lume, on the Russians’ strategic need to 
as far as possible to the west in Poland in 


order to gain time for the fullest development of Russian far-drawn 


ver underrated this argument, and could 
orehending terms upon it. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AID TO RUSSIA 


HE entry of Russia into the war was welcome but not imme- 

diately helpful to us. Almost all responsible military opinion 

held that the Russian armies would soon be defeated and large- 
ly destroyed. Frightful injuries were sustained by the Russian ar- 
mies. In spite of heroic resistance, competent despotic war direction, 
total disregard of human life, and the opening of a ruthless guerrilla 
warfare in the rear of the German advance, a general retirement took 
place on the whole frontsouth of Leningrad for about four or five hun- 
dred miles. The strength of the 
Soviet Government, the forti- 
tude of the Russian people, their 
immeasurable reserves of man- 
power, the vast size of their coun- 
try, the rigours of the Russian 
winter, were the factors which 
ultimately ruined Hitler’s ar- 
mies. But none of these made 
themselves apparent in 1941. 

It is true that the Russian en- 
try into the war diverted the Ger- 
man air attack from Great Brit- 
ain, and diminished the threat 
of invasion. It gave us impor- 
tant relief in the Mediterranean. 
On the other hand, it imposed 
upon us most heavy sacrifices 
and drains. At last we were be- 
ginning to be well equipped. At 
last our munitions factories were 
pouring out their supplies of ev- 
ery kind. Our armies in Egypt 
and Libya were clamouring for 
the latest weapons, above all 
tanks and aeroplanes. The British armies at home were eagerly 
awaiting the long-promised modern equipment which in all its ever- 
widening complications was flowing at last towards them. At this 
moment we were compelled to make very large diversions of our 
weapons and vital supplies of all kinds, including rubber and oil. On 
us fell the burden of organising the convoys of British and still more 
of United States supplies and carrying them to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel through all the dangers and rigours of this Arctic passage. All 
the American supplies were a deduction from what had in fact been, 
or was to be, successfully ferried across the Atlantic for ourselves. 
In order to make this immense diversion and to forgo the growing 
flood of American aid without crippling our campaign in the West- 


MRS. CHURCHILL IN MOSCOW 


Mrs. Churchill, who headed the British drive for medical sup- 
plies for the Russians, visited the Soviet Union in 1945. There she 
inspected hospitals in various cities, including Moscow (above). 


ern Desert, we had to cramp all preparations which prudence urged 
for the defence of the Malay peninsula and our Eastern Empire and 
Possessions against the ever-growing menace of Japan. 

Without in the slightest degree challenging the conclusion which 
history will affirm that the Russian resistance broke the power of 
the German armies, it is right to make it clear that for more than 
a year after Russia was involved in the war she presented herself to 
our minds as a burden and not as a help. None the less we rejoiced 
to have this mighty nation in the 
battle with us, and we all felt that 
even if the Soviet armies were 
driven back to the Ural Moun- 
tains Russia would still exert an 
immense and, if she persevered 
in the war, an ultimately deci- 
sive force. 


Y wife felt very deep- 
Me that our inability to 
give Russia any military 
help disturbed and_ distressed 
the nation increasingly as the 
months went by and the German 
armies surged across the steppes. 
I told her that a Second Front 
was out of the question and that 
all that could be done for a long 
time would be the sending of sup- 
plies of all kinds on a large scale. 
Mr. Eden and I encouraged her 
to explore the possibility of ob- 
taining funds by voluntary sub- 
scription for medical aid. This 
had already been begun by the British Red Cross and St. John’s, and 
my wife was invited by the Joint Organisation to head the Appeal 
for “Aid to Russia.” 

A generous response was at once forthcoming. For the next four 
years she devoted herself to this task with enthusiasm and respon- 
sibility. In all nearly eight million pounds were collected by the con- 
tributions of rich and poor alike. The bulk of the money came from 
the weekly subscriptions of the mass of the nation. Thus through the 
powerful organisation of the Red Cross and St. John’s and in spite 
of heavy losses in the Arctic convoys, medical and surgical supplies 
and all kinds of comforts and special appliances found their way in 
unbroken flow to the valiant Russian armies and people. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 


CHURCHILL ON RUSSO-POLISH RELATIONS 


When the news of the German attack on Rus- 
sia broke upon the world the re-establishment of 
Polish-Russian relations became important. ‘The 
conversations between the two Governments be- 
gan in London under British auspices on July §. 
Poland was represented by the Prime Minister 
of her exiled Government, General Sikorski 
Russia by the Soviet Ambassador, M. Maisky 
The Poles had two aims—the recognition by the 


id 


: Soviet Government that the partition of Poland 

GEN. SIKORSKI agreed to by Germany and Russia in 1939 was 
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The 


isenhowers 


pose for The American Weekly 


Then The American Weekly as- : 
signed Frank Turgeon, Jr., of 

Washington, D. C., and Palm 

Beach, one of the nation’s fore- jel 


most society photographers, to try 
for exclusive portraits of President- 
Elect Dwight D. Eisenhower and his 
family, he looked a little dubious. 

He knew the Eisenhowers, sure. 
He’d posed the General and Mrs. 
Eisenhower in Denver just after the 
General’s nomination and, when 
he’d presented them with a leather 
case containing their pictures, 
“maybe to send to John in Korea,” 
Mrs. Eisenhower had been touched 
to the point of tears. 

But now he’d be dealing with a 
man who'd just been elected to the 


biggest job in the world and whose 
time had suddenly tripled in value. 
Hesitantly, he called the Eisenhower 
retreat in Georgia. Frank Turgeon? 
The man who'd given her the 
case? Of course, said Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, there was time for family 
portraits! So, some important 
matters were put aside, while the 
Eisenhowers posed for this picture 
and the one on the cover. 

In this family portrait, the 
General and his wife stand behind 
their daughter-in-law, Mrs. John 
Eisenhower (right), Mamie’s 
mother, Mrs. Elivera M. Doud, and 
(left to right) their three grand- 
children, Barbara Anne, Dwight 
2nd, and Susan Eisenhower. 


This is one of the few photographs Ike and Mamie have had taken together since they moved into the 
White House. It shows them in their “back yard” stealing a few minutes from their busy schedule. 
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ce Boston before its 
bow » historic Old North church in : 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 


the ground. The church is visited by m 


At the height of a howling hurricane Tuesday the Steeple of the Old North 
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church topples to 


any vacationists every year. It was from this tower 
that Paul Revere saw “a glimmer, and then a gleam of light” 


and began his ride, (AP) 


Old Church 


Takes Blow 


BOSTON (AP)—The Wooden 
belfry of Boston's Old North 
Church, from which shone the 
signal Janterns famed by the 


;4 | Poet Longfellow in “Paul Re- 


vere’s Ride,” Was destro dd 
Tuesday's hurricane, suis 
The window where the lan- 
terns were Placed as a warning 
that British troops were starting 
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37 Perish in New England Hurricane 
| Northeast 


Coast Area 
Battered 


Storm Moves North 
After Whipping 
Seaboard States 


See Wirephoto Page Also ~ 

BOSTON (AP)—Vicious hur- 
ricane Carol battered, slashed 
and tore the northeastern states 
Tuesday, taking at least 37 lives 
in wind furies unknown here 
since the terrible, multi-million 
dollar hurricane of 1938. 

The death toll mounted in 
New England as the storm 
moved into Canada, hitting Mon- 
treal and Quebec city. 

The Caribbean-born hurricane 
whipped across middle Atlantic 
seacoasts and burst into New 
England with winds up to 105 


miles per hour and raging high 
tides. aes 


Summer Homes Wrecked 


Damage estimates ran into 
millions of dollars as summer 
homes were smashed to kindling, 
hundreds of yachts were splin- 
tered on rocks and shore and 
power service was severed com-= 
pletely in at least 33 communi- 
ties. Serious crop damage also 
resulted, 

Most of the storm stricken 
comunities were declared dis- 
aster areas and the Red Cross 
dispatched all-out aid—food, 
shelter and know-how—to cen- 
nie 
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Across the street © another’ 
house, raised on cribbing prepar- 
atory to moving last “winter, 
jeaned at a sharp. angle as the 551 
supports settled. : | 
On W. Bond street, a house | 
owned by Mrs. Marie Vaughn, 
a widow, appeared ready to slide | 


~——723 Price 373 ¢ Persingle roll. 


Price 74/¢ Persingle yard. 


| moved 

the night and 
day as streets buckled or sank | 
and a few buildings appeared in 
momentary danger of ohare Oe 
i three 


Sidewall 30 inches wide 5 yards to the roll. 
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- Massive _ sliding, started by 
nearly eight inches of rain in 
| six days, began at 10 p. m. Tues- 

ay in a ame area bounded 
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\ "Some had help from the Red 
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123 Astoria Families Evacuate Sliding Homes \ 
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. de threaten i H belonging to Fire Chief Wayne Osterby, ix being emptied 
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A LONG TIME EXPOSUR H 
— TAKEN ON FIRST STREE N ASTORIA SHOWS E ces hs VEMENTS SLIDING PAS RECARIOUSLY TEETERING OUSES 


ASTORIA GETS THE CREEPS AGAIN 


Houses and inhabitants are upset as an old geological quirk keeps an Oregon city sliding downhill 


This month residents of Astoria, Ore. had the 
queasy sensation again that their city was slip- 
ping right out from under them. In a two- 


block area (above) along First and West Com- 


mercial streets, the land was visibly sliding 
downhill. It moved as much as two feet an 
hour, tilting and toppling the houses, buck- 
ling the asphalt roads like old linoleum. 
Actually, Astoria has had the creeps for a 
long time. Situated on a ridge overlooking the 


mouth of the Columbia River, its buildings 
rest on a layer of spongy topsoil. After a tor- 
rential rain, the soaked ground slips down the 
impervious shale bedrock underneath, some- 
times taking the buildings with it. “We are 
always having to jack up our houses,” says 
City Manager Brewer Billie. But after a big 
slide in 1950 jacks were not enough, Twenty- 
one houses had to be moved or abandoned. 
The slide this month began more suddenly 


than ever before. “We woke up in the mid 
dle of the night,” said Cab Driver Harvey | : 
Chance. “The creaking hee 
my wife half to death.” | 
was shifting off its foun: 


and groaning scared 
sy morning his house 
lation and the furnace 
1 the living 4 

When the sliding stopped, Lat haey ee 
others had fled, and City Manager Billie oc; 
offering free city lots elsewhere aif 


was coming up throug 


= to homeless 
Astorians whose property had slipped wie 
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’ MR. AND MRS, AUGUST HILDEBRAND 
(A-B Photo) 


| August Hildebrands Observe 
60th Wedding Anniversary _ |. 


Mr. and Mrs. August Hilde- 
brand are celebrating their 60th 
rsday in 


bes 


the same home that was built at] oj 
the time of their wedding in 1893./¢ 
Mrs. Hildebrand, a native 
daughter, born here in 1871, has 
always been an active member of | gz 
Grace Episcopal church, a mem- 
} ber of the Native Daughters of 
i Oregon, and is an ardent support- 
er of the Clatsop County Histori-| 7: 

;cal society. ; 
a August Hildebrand, born in 
Emden, Germany, in 1869, came 


1873. 

He was first identified in bus- 
iness with Foard and Stokes, but 
in 1903, he established his own 
furniture business, in which he 


an 


A In et ot 


to’ Astoria at the age of 14 in| F 


hele 


F 
is still active. He has owned the| of | j 
Hildebrand quarries sjnce 1902. _ - z 2 


Mrs. William C. Logan, one of the “newer” members of the 
Presbyterian Monday club, having joined about 59 years ago, 


extends good wishes to Mrs. Henrietta Prael, charter mem- 
ber of ite club, on its 60th anniversary. (A-B Photo) 


Monday Club 
Celebrates 
60th Year 

from tables decorated in the val- 


The Monday club of the Pres- | entine motif. 
byterian church, which claims 
tc be the oldest church club in 
continuous operation in the 
country. observed its 60th birth- 
day Monday. 

Guest of honor, although she 
attends regularly, was Mrs, Hen- 
rietta Prael, charter member, 
who was presented with a cor- 
sage from the “newer” mem- 
bers, many of whom have been oz 
attending for more than 50; 
years. , @ 

Messages of congratulation} 
and good wishes were extended 
from representatives from the 
various organizations within the| 1 
church, who helped swell the 
anniversary attendance to 37 
members and guests.*These were 
Mrs. James Hogg, Quilting club, 
Mrs. Ira Miller, Anniversary 
club; Mrs. Leroy Steinman | at 
Mariners club; and Mrs, Alvin| J 
Brandenburg, Thursday club 
and Women’s federation, 

Past presidents of the Mon 
day club present each spoke 
briefly, and a resume of the 
club’s history and _activities| tc 
through the years was given by 
the one most able to do so, Mrs. 
Prael, who is in her 80’s, 

Mrs. A. J. Antonich sang two 
songs in honor of the historic 
organization, and told members 
of the work of the USO in the 
community. 


procedures. é 

Mary Lancester and Helen 
Davis, past presidents of the as- 
sembly, and guests from both 
Seaside and Warrenton were 
also present. 


us 
Members sat around a table ann 
decorated in the patriotic theme tob 
with a centerpiece of red carna- cluk 
tionsandred tapers for a no- ing, 
hostess luncheon. og cock 
‘ st urea 
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res and Mrs. August Mildebrand, founders of Hildebrand’s 
er urniture store, are pictured at the 50th anniversary rt 
’ en of the store. a 
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One of Astoria’s smallest dowager mothers is Mra. W. 
C. Logan, shown here as she had an afternoon of bridge 
at the Elks Ladies card party. The widow of the late 
Dr. William C. Logan, former mayor of Astoria. was a 
San Francisco debutante, born there July 24, 1872, and 
married the young doctor in Alameda, te come as a 
bride to Astoria to make their home in 1894. She has 
two children and one grandchild, all living In Oakland, 
but Astoria ts still home to Mrs. Logan, who is « mem 
ber of the Presbyterian church, the Monday club and 
the Elks Ladies. 


Polly McKean Bell, a vivacious and active bit of old As- 
toria, was born here Febroary 17, 1876, but moved to 
Seattic, where she met young Harry Bell, married him 
and lived away from her beloved home town, until she 
returned In 1942. Possessed of a quick wit and sparkle, 
Polly Bell is author of ome Boughs and Mince- 
meat Pie,” a booklet on Christmas In Astoria in the 
“80's, and several other historical stories. She is a direc- 
tor of the Clatsop County Historical society, and is 
shown here beside the spinning wheel which was part of 
her dmother’s, Polly Hicks McKean, wedding dow- | 
ery, in 1816, Mrs. Bell has two children, Burnby Bell 
and Mrs. Constance Berniere, and three grandchildren, 
one of whom, Harry Bernier, is a jet pilot with the air 
force. 
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One of the finest of the few salt-box style of homes, 
of which there are few in this locality is the tidy little 
home of Mrs. Hilma Grush, 1942 Duane. It was built” 
by her father, John Peterson, a fisherman, during the 
80's, for his bride, and the present owner, who was 


Ae 
: i born in it, has loved it and lived in it ever since. : 
vr af 
oe — - a 


Astoria is blessed, more than many other northwest cities, with 
fine old homes, built from the 60‘s to the 80’s (and up). These 
“mansions in the sky”, built on hills over the river, have been 
kept up, renovated, lived in and loved, ever since their original 
owners built them. : 


Judge Gray home on Grand and i7th. High above 
the street, it has commanding view of the river and 
town from its windows, framed in ex-bleod red shut- 
ters. Inside and out it has been delightfully renovated, 
but kept true toe the 1873 era in which it was built, by 
its present owners, Dr. and Mrs. Ed Harvey, the lat- 
ter shown here with daughters, Anne and Susan. 


Some of the fine homes not pictured are those of Charles Hal- 
derman, Mrs. Robert Pilkington, Miss Eva Holmes, the Finlayson 
home on Eighth and Harrison, that of Mrs. Nola Hughes, the old 
Van Dusen home on 17th and Franklin and that of the late Mrs. 
Annie Leathers. 


“On storia’s oldest houses was buil r 
¥ Oe oiiot, daring the 60's, a Capt. Wass, and still com- 
"mands 2 sweeping view of the river from its site on 
- Grand avenue. Representing three generations living 
- in the sturdy old home are Mrs. Ernest Gutzeit, own- 
Ler, h ter, Mrs. Peter Thompson and her 


Tr ar 


MRS. OSWALD WEST (above) with her first great-grandchild, Scott M. Kelley 
Jr., in the family antique bed from one of his godfathers, Roy H. Nicolai. 
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Lewis & Clark 
Sesquicentennial 


Celebration 
August 20—28, 1955 
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Oregonian travelers 
trace explorers’ steps 


along Missouri to mountains 


BY PAUL LAARTZ 


Night City Editor, The Oregonian 


State Motor association white car 
r Three Forks, Mont., at point 
ree rivers join to form Missouri. 


—Montana highway photo 


North of Helena motorloggers viewed “gates of the mountains” on Missouri 
river, described by Meriwether Lewis as “most remarkable clifts yet seen. 


Motorlogging the Lewis and Clark Trail 


Observing the 150th anniversary of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Oregon country, the Oregon 
State Motor association and The Oregonian sponsored 
this summer a 3600-mile motorlog, tracing as closely as 
possible the famed explorers’ route from Fort Mandan, 
N. D., to the salt cairns in Seaside. 

Although the entire motorlog would require a two- 
week vacation, the western portion can be taken in a 
week. The eastern half of the trip was described last 
Sunday and is concluded today, and the western seg- 
ment will be reported July 25. 


APTAINS Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 

as they embarked on their exploration of: the 

Northwest country in 1805, could hardly have 
envisioned an oil industry in the land of the Mandans 
in North Dakota. Nearly a half century was to pass 
before oil was discovered in Pennsylvania. 

But 150 years later, as this Oregon State Motor 
association - Oregonian motorlog rolled through the 
North Dakota hills along highways near the Lewis 
and Clark route, the effects of the oil industry on the 
once agricultural economy were evident. 

Near here is the heart of the great Williston basin, 
which reaches into Montana and Canada. 

In areas, flames can be seen for miles over the 
horizon spouting from pipes protruding from the 
ground. These, we were told, came from producing 
wells. 

On a prairie near Mandan, N. D., is rising a big 
Standard Oil refinery, North Dakota’s first major re- 
finery. Capable of producing 30,000 barrels a day, it 
will be linked to a 200-mile pipeline now completed 
to carry its products to Moorhead, Minn. 

Because we preferred to keep to major highways— 
and in some areas of the route it’s difficult, and at 
times impossible, to keep on good highways near the 
Lewis and Clark route—we drove northward on high- 
way 83 to Minot, N. D., thence westward on highway 
2 to Williston, N. D. 


Near Williston is Fort Union, at the junction of the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. It had been recom- 
mended by Lewis as a likely spot for a fort. 

The fort, later built, became one of the most popu- 
lar fur-trading posts in the west. It can be reached 
by turning off U. S. highway 2 about two miles west 
of its junction with U. S. highway 83, then proceed- 
ing 15 miles on a gravel road. 

From there westward we drove to Fort Peck dam, 
on the Missouri in northeastern Montana. It's the 
world’s largest earth-fill dam, built for flood control 
and navigation aid, irrigation and power. It created a 
reservoir 169 miles long, flooding many of the expe- 
dition’s camp sites. 

Here man has moved to curb the tempestuous 
Missouri river and to put to use some of the violent, 
chocolate-colored waters which slowed the “corps of 
discovery” on its westward trip. 

From here to Big Sandy, Mont., there’s no chance 
to be near the Missouri. No roads Parallel it. 

It was in this area, as they made their way toward 
“the great falls” the Indians had described to them 
that the expeditioners met up with some of their 
most unusual adventures. 

They quickly found the grizzly bears in that country 
were serious adversaries. At one juncture Clark shot 
a bear five times, and it threshed around on a sand 
bar for 20 minutes before it succumbed. Clark found 
the “tremendious looking anamal” was 8 feet 6% 
aan tall and weighed 600 pounds. ’ 

ix of the hunters fired at another i 
Success, though it chased two of then past Pies 
Another grizzly chased two hunters into the river. ‘ 

I must confess I do not like the gentlemen,” Le wi 
wrote, “and had reather fight two Indi: f tae 
bean? ians than one 


Lewis didn’t escape. As they made their way towa 


The Sunday Oregoni 


Points of interest oj i 

I m Lewis and Clark 

in Montana have been plainly marked by high. 
way commission with signs such as this one. 


Oregonian-AAA motorlog paralleled route of 
Lewis and Clark expedition closely except 
where highway locations made it impossible. 


the great falls he killed a buffalo. A grizzly moved in 
and Lewis sprinted 80 yards to the river, waded in 
up to his armpits and faced the bear with a spear. 
The grizzly, for some reason, turned about and fled. 

Later, three buffalo bulls charged at him, then 
turned away, and he began to think wild life had in- 
deed turned against him. 

It was in this area that Sacajawea became seriously 
ill. Lewis wrote: “This gave me some concern as well 
as for the poor object herself, then with a young child 
in her arms, as from the consideration of her being 
our only dependence for a friendly negociation with 
the Snake Indians.” e, 

But the two leaders treated her with the medicines 
they had brought with them, along with mineral 
waters from springs at the falls, and she recovered. 

The grandeur of the falls, where the Missouri drops 
some 500 feet in 11 miles in four cascades and many 
rapids, moved Lewis to wish he had the pen that 
“might be able to give to the enlightened world oe 
just idea of this truly magnificent and sublimely cana 
object which has from the commencement of tim 
been concealed from i 

The “great falls” 
center of many Lewis and Clark 
we had reached on our westward 
Peck dam on highways 2 and 
reached by driving east some 
Falls on Montana pct! 29, 
jde road about two miles. ed 
< For their portage around the Lapa ears 
out an 18-mile route, and from the on 4 E : i 
wood tree in the vicinity the men fashi 
wheels with an axle made from a 
their pirogues. 
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At Armstead, Mont., motorloggers stopped to see Lewis and Clark 


memorial, near where party met Sacajawea’s Shoshone brother. 


LEGEND 


* LEWIS AND CLARK eee 
MOTORLOG =— 


way—plunged into rugged, beautiful mountain coun- 
try. Some 16 miles north of Helena are “the gates of 
the Rocky mountains,” so named by Lewis because 
of their appearance. Here the Missouri knifes its way 
through rocky gorges. 

Lewis wrote: “I call it the gates of the Rocky moun- 
tains, We entered much the most remarkable clifts 
we have yet seen these clifts rise from the waters 
edge on each side perpendicularly to ght hight of 
1200 feet.” 

A dam at the lower end has raised the water level, 
but the landmarks are still much the same as they 
were 150 years ago. 

On July 17, 1805, as they made their way through 
the big canyons, the expeditioners also saw mountain 
sheep for the first time. 

Lewis’ diary recorded: “Saw @ large herd of Big- 
horned anamals on the immencely high and nearly 
perpendicular clift opposite to us on the base of this 
clift they walked and pounded from rock to rock with 
apparent unconcern which it appeared to me that no 
quadruped could have stood.” ; 

where we sat looking at the selfsame per- 
penticular “clift” we could readily understand his 


wonderment. 
A highway mar 
tana highway departmen' 


ker nearby—one of many the Mon- 
t has done such an effective 
he rugged area to tourists. 
ick trip through Helena and found 
other famed mining town—Central 
main street follows 4 
through the heart of the city. 

found the three forks—one of the 
Is. Here is the birthplace of the Mis- 

i, ining to form & great river. 

on een he Madison and Gallatin 


Jefferson, t 
oe by the corps of discovery for the 


two members of his cabinet. 


| two May be seen ty leaving the CHY of 


Three Forks, Mont., on highway 10 some 22 miles 
east—a route clearly marked. 

As we paralleled the Lewis and Cr-rk route, we 
then took a buttonhook route—first west, then south- 
ward and back northward—dipping into Idaho and 
back into Montana to Missoula and Lolo pass. 

Lewis and Clark knew by then that to complete 
their westward trek they must obtain horses. These 
they eventually acquired from the Shoshone Indians, 
of whom Sacajawea was & member, though the ex- 
pedition’s inability to contact the tribe for some time 
gave it considerable concern. 

It was at “Fortunate Camp” near Armstead, Mont. 
that the Shoshone princess made one of her greatest 
contributions to the corps of discovery. 

There, when the expedition finally met with the 
Shoshones, she met her brother, Chief Cameahwait, 
again, for the first time since she had been taken 
prisoner by the Gros Ventre Indians. 

That served to ease the negotiations, and the ex- 
pedition got 29 horses, not without bartering. 

On over the route the motorlog passed over the 
Lemhi pass—over the only graveled and relatively 
unmarked road on the trip—past markers which 
claimed Sacajawea's birthplace in Idaho, through the 
jush, green Salmon river valley into Salmon, Idaho. 

On Lemhi pass, on the great Bitterroot range, on 
August 12, 1805, Lewis and Clark became the first 
white men to stand on the continental divide. Near 
there is a spring which they believed to be the utter- 
most source of the Missouri. 

On northward from Salmon, Idaho, the motorlog 
corkscrewed its way up and over the Bitterroots 
again, over Lost Trail pass, some 7000 feet high, and 
on toward Missoula and “Traveler's Rest” camp. 

There the corps of discovery prepared for a push 


See story on Page 1 
Standing beside the new plaque put up by 


A Astoria Daughters of American Revolu- | 


marking the site of the tirst postoffice 
west of fe tacky mountains are Mrs. Al- 
re Powers Coos Bay, state regent of the 
YAR; Mrs. Agnes Day, granddaughter of 


Chief Cobaway; Lydia Large, direct de-. 


ae 


Oregon, Thursday, August 25, 1955 
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dant of Sacajawea; William Clark, Ta- 
ny direct descendant of the member of 
the Lewis and Clark party; and Meriwether 
Lewis, direct descendant of the other cap- 
tain of the party. Marker was dedicated by 
Congressman Walter Norblad during cere 
monies at 15th and Exchange streets o 
Wednesday. (A-B Photo) 
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Franklin and Leif Erickson Dr. 
Clatsop County Fair Grounds 

21st and Commercial Sts. 

Astoria Armory 

18th and Exchange Sts. 


Fort Astoria (Pioneer Cemetery) 
1Sth and Exchange Sts, 


First Post Office 


1Sth, Between Exchange and Franklin Sts. 


Astor Column 

Coxcom) Hill 

John Jacob Astor Hotel 

14th and Commercial Sts. 
Sesquicentennial Headquarters 
419—423 Commercial St. 


Ciatsop County Historical Museum 
8ta and Duane Sts, 


|. Blowing up of Ship 
+ Fort Clatsop 
» D. K. Warren House 


Warrenton, Oregon 


. Hammond Salmon Bake 
- Battery Russell, Shelled by Japanese, 


World War II 


» Shipwreck Peter Iredale 


Presbyterian Church (Pioneer Cemetery) 


Just Past Camp Clatsop on Highway 101 


+ Sou'wester Garden Show 


Gearhart, Oregon 


. Seaside Tur naround 


End of Broadway, Seaside, Oregon 


. Lewis and Clark Salt Cairn 


Lewis and Clark Way, Seaside, 


Oregon 
. Elk Creek tee 


Entrance, Cannon Beaca, Oregon 


owder Feed 


TONGUE POINT y, i 
NAVAL STATION 


| 


) ANoY! ie | 
i z BR aie oe sostas seavice 
x 4) SOU Y, New Postage Rates 


INGaeC y Effective June 30, 2002 


' err y C hristmas sraten 


stamps on sale 


| aa First-Class ee 3 is 


( a at c, 


‘\ ‘ ne 
Priority Mail® 


Express Mail® 


Special Services 


DIOHMOMKCOKEKES 


ei FATHER, who ort in 


heaven, Hallowed be Thy 

nome; Thy kingdom come; Thy 

will be done on earth, os @ is im 

heaven; Give us this doy ovr 

daily bread; And forgive us our 

tresposses, os we forgive those 

who trespass agoinst us; And 

lead us not into temptation; But oor a inte 
deliver vs from evil; For Thine 

is the kingdom, and the power, as 
and the glory, for ever ond 


ever. Amen 


DIMI POKEKEKE 


Why are rates going up again? 

The costs of doing business — for things like 
fuel, transportation, utilities, labor, and health 
care benefits — have continued to increase. 
Without an increase to keep up with rising 
costs, we face significant losses that could 
adversely affect mail service. 

Many people do not know that postal opera- 
tions are not subsidized by tax dollars. We rely 
on the sale of postal products and services to 
cover our operating costs. 


When will the new rates take effect? 
The new rates go into effect June 30, 2002 


When will new stamps be available? 

New 37-cent First-Class Mail stamps will be 
available June 7. A new 3-cent Star stamp will 
be available in mid-June that can be added toa 
34-cent stamp to make up the First-Class 
Mad letter rate 

Buy stamps as early as possitie. There are 
many convenient options to purchase stamps — 
by fax, by mail, by phone at 1-800-STAMP24, at 
the Post Office, through retail lobby vending 
equipment, or over the Internet at 
www usps com 


Why don't you make the price of a stamp an 
even 40 cents? 

No one shouki have to pay more than 
necessary We want to make sure the mail 
remains a great value. An increase of more 
than 3 cents in the price of a First-Class Mail 
stamp woukd impose an unfair share of the 
burden of operating the Postal Service on 
First-Class Mai users. A 3-cent increase 
results in a more equitable distribution of postal 
costs among all mad Classes 


Where can additional information be found 
regarding the new rates and changes? 
Additional information is available on our Web 
site at www usps. Com, oF by calling 
1-800-ASK-USPS (1-800-275-8777) 


3. Physiclan or Hospital Record. An exact copy (preferably photostat) of the affice record of the physician who attended the 
birth, or a copy of the hospital 


record of the birth. Copy must be sworn to before # Notary by the attending physician or by custodian 
of the hospital records. 


‘4 Birth Certificate of the Registrant's Child. Certified copy of birth certificate which contains the official seal of the custodian 
of such records, provided it includes the fact or facts for which it is submitted as evidence. 

5. Record Pres & Vederal Consus. This record may be obtained from Census Bureau st Washington, D.C 

6. School Record. Notarized copy of school record or record of city, county or state department of education 

7 Insurance Polley. Original insurance policy or notarized copy of the application for insurance policy. 

Class A Records are records established before applicant's fourth birthday. 

(Class B Records are records established five or more years prior to application. 


With one Class A document proving age, birthplace, and parentage, only one Class B document proving age and birthplace ls 
required. 


2 If no Class A document is available, then three Class B documents proving age and birthplace, and two proving parentage. ts 
necessary. , 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF RECORDS TO PROVE BIRTH DATE, PLACE, AND PARENTAGE 


)—._t___ if —__ i} Records Usually Ghowing Birth Date Records Usualty Showing Parvatage 
Voter's registration record Schoo! record Bible record 
School record Insurance record Cradie roll record 
School census record Bible record School record 
Insurance record Cradle roll record Census record (school) 
Eaplayment record Baptismal record Census record (Federal) 
ee spital na Employment record “Newspaper clipping 
iia veanedl Birth announcement Parent's death notice 
Birth announcement WMarriage return record Voter's registration record 
If married, child's birth record 

Baptismal record e tal record (own child) Postal savings record 

roll record Hinapt Bank t application 
Cradle Newspaper clipping account app 
Census record (Federal) oa a — wiseen 
Vaterriage return Census record (Federal) 

records 
a oe Census record (schoo!) 
Own child's death record pe etn ms 
Own child's birth certificate 
te eels 


+ oregen Mistertca! Society, Civie Avéitertum, 6 W. Thind end Clay Sueet Fortand. Oregon. has sume early Oregun Neweparer fies 
1 Information given county clerk when marriage license is obtained. 

Be Sure Documents Sent in Show Information Required. 

Please Read the Instructions on the Back of Certificate. 
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Hungary-Slovakia = 
Dispute Bothers Cai 
, Balkan Nations ae 
Concert and Recital SEC I 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH ORS SS eee 
Astoria, Oregon the § “— - ? 


MARTTI & MARTHA NISONEN 


(Assisted by Bert Nisonen, Vocalist and Violinist) 


RIVIERA THEATRE| 
THE ALLSTAR SHOW OF THE YEAR |e 


pOWELL-LOMBARD 


WY MAN 


Bristol Bay Pack — Ne» 
700.000 Cases Low 
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LEGAL NOTICES 
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4M THE OREGONIAN, SUNDAY, MARCH 18, 1956 


Smithsonian Examination of Skull Due 


Chief Concemnly’s skull has, coming soon, and the skull is| forehead, stylish for coast In- 
gone traveling again, this time| the most popular object in As-|dians of his century. It had 
{o the Smithsonian institution, | toria’s Flavel House museum. | been bound to a board when he 
where the division of physical) The Smithsonian institution, | was an infant. 
anthropology will examine,/which has 16,000 other skulls.) For 117 years the chief's 
BY tmeasure and record it. is particularly interested in| skull was in a museum in 

. LIDA W. Maccow. 7 Burnby Bell, corresponding | Concomily's, because it has none| England, where it had been 
MAE. last secretary of the Clatsop Coun-| of its kind which can be speci-|taken after Dr. Meredith 

pe ; 7 ty Historical society, said be|fically identified as belonging) Gairdner of the Hudson's Bay 

& now « 4 mailed the old Indian chief's/ to a particular Indian chief. company exhumed .the chief's 
skull Thursday under $1000 im-| The friendly old one-eyed) grave and took thé skull away geet 
surance. It will be returned as| chief, who greeted Capt, Rob-| about 1838. Bell managed to 
soon as posible, because the|ert Gray in 1792 and Lewis and/get the skull returned from . 
summer tourist season will be | Clark in 1806, had a Mattened! England in 1953. 
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pasntiog : “ : ” Evening Astorion- Budget, Astoria, Oregon, Monday, May 10, 1954 7 
aid 2 “Old-Timers occ ° ; 
the | part of a set of very old willoware 
Uinpqua, dishes, purchased by Capt. Robert 
== eee Sates aes 
mood Rest in Museum | discovery of the Columbi river, 
Ie The dishes used on his ship, the 
4 the Two old-timers have returned | Columbia, and later in his Boston 
» Astoria, their home many veer | home, were presented to the Ore- 


gon Historical society by his 
| great-great-granddaughter, Miss 


ago. and were eafely and fondly 


i 


ermoanced in the Clateep County 
Historical museum this past week | Amelia Peabody, of Boston, ana 
Van Dusen Kettle |the Oregon society bas loaned 

One ie the old, large of girth several of the .andsome dark 


brass kettle of the Ven Dusen 


| blue and white china to the Clat- 
sop County Historical society to 
|show to visitors of the museur 
[rere the tourist season. 


Dog Tired 
| WESTPORT, Conn. — UP) — 
| M. Patrick Slade was fined $9 for 
| driving 70 miles an hour, despite 
}this explanation to the juage: 
|"My Mexican Chihauahua was 
| tired and I was iz a hurry to get 
| him home.” 


CITY TRANSFER 
_ & STORAGE 


$86 DUANE PHONE 1111 


pen fires by 


and turning out copious quan 
tities of food 

The kettle, blackened by years 
¢ disuse. will be cleaned and 
ts original bres: 
mbers of the Hi 
who owe 


el 
rE 


i 


homecoming” to Mra James 
Bowler 

Mra. Bowler made « visit to the 
Portland Historical museum for 
ress purpose of getting the 

k here where it belongs 
by virtue of its being given to the 
Pioneer Historical society, « 
runner of the present h al 
group. Somehow, in the years 
that the Pioneer society disband 
ed the large kettle found its way 
to the Portland museum, where 
t has been ever since 

Mra. Bowler, ‘after obtair 


aescription of several articles A a. wolhegt pepo 
hav n house > th ortland at his is the first fawn rm t 
mag end td ot pom ndeer whic a were m to North Pole, N. ¥., from 
nated for s museum here, if and Aete ten Ae 

when ahy such edifice were c- 
tablished, made the trip to Port 
land, where she obtained the help _ 
of E. E. Patterson, historian cura- 
tor of the Portland museum, in| © 
finding the Astoriana among the 
thousands of relics in their files. 
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ta Claus has resson to make 
® cow member of his 


mn early appearance. 
eer team, as Blitzen, 


Ei 


if 


ordion-melodeon were in 
ne wagon train. 


repin- 


E 


4 | the 
The iste Violet Bowlby Chess- and 

c man (Mrs. Charles), daughter of | jn local movi storaga 

h John M. Shively, a pi-| the late Judge J. Q. A. Bowlby,| lona-diste wi ‘i 


{ 1843, and probebly the brought the instrument when the 


2g 
e 


Miss Elliott's “Accordion” o 
The other old-timer brought /first American to take a claim estate of Miss Elliott was ~ “nin- agent foe 
j back by Mra. Bowler is an accor-| within the present city : istered many years ego. 
‘ ehyreneees from the estate of Astoria. He went east Capt. Robert Gray's China VAM URES, tex 
~ 2 fiolet Bowlby Chessman. and returned with his family in| Mrs. Bowler was also instru-|iieas 
” 7 . 4 r: F chee He, | ms Sarwan’ fe. | ie Tow 
H The quaint old instrument was 1847. Judge Elliott, his sister and! mental in acquiring the loan ot' 
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SEP a Rs at he euros 

ewntnet Engtieh ceatden te 
% Chime, It ie Gnreamomable to suppose 
Vet (Pe uncontrotiatte mote Shih have 
ut 4 ooch faves ememg fer 

tothe ehy dietineties of na- 


tretpe © (Bina they Gener, ~ Soe 

*) seek Chet 
Mabr-Oenera! Leeart Weed wae the 
leerral commander of an et peditien of the 
Bind, but thal be bed @ cumber of Gen | 
orele euler bie Im the melitary Gepart- | 
mnt of the Pailippines any ont of whem | 
wee avaliable fer service in Comma. 


WELL PUNISH THOR MUN ets 


Ona Orders Governor t Act and 


Campensate Sallerers. 
PAIN, Web tib-Tee Goverment | 
bee tretrerted the ; 
“hana. Proviees of Kix 
February 12 ote Freeen Jeewll melesion 
ares end tour Brilich eubieete were | 


Withed, te panteh severely «i! wthet 
pete fe the meets ond “ 
” 16 Sake Sheet question 


any feasesabic reperstivn traanded 
ay foreiqvers af Petia keew the 
wrest of Neaachang amt comeiter 
Rim, oMetent and friewdiy Tew 
thev® Bie Version of the troubles and 
oredlt Wie statement thet he @ae Ge 
edie te PFereRT the dietertanre 
Ameren. Firttie® on4 German gun: | 
heats are preceedion to (he eearcet 
poweth Narrheng 


ond Goreme & 
honed at the be 
frequen! Chinese 
protests that 1 war cm bafringemend 
of China’ river rmeutations 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF RLOTIOts 


Kingham'’s Deeehier Dies —Prench 
Priest Stabbed Magtetrate. 


LONDON, Maree .The Daily Maire 
Cor rempemlee 9| Gaamehel reperte thet en 
Am@ertran cubist fhe Quires prebebiy) 
har errived ot Naertang 

ce Ube enete abthortty © @ etaned Chet 
few. Mo oc Kingherss ehteet daughter 
hae died from the effects of injuries tn- 
Pivtet epen Ber by Che Chtmeme met thet 
ied ber perente 

The corresgentent of Manghal of Ge 
‘Tribete ware thet wlinewres at 


omerrt thet a prieet eamed Ta Crete 
_sabeed the mngwtrate emt te thy 
sd 


a a 


‘Memories of “Days When” 


ee ee 


— Stirred by Excursion Train 


— 


— 


by E. N. Murd 


When the special train made up 
of mixed coaches arrived in Sea- 
side Sunday, August 18, on the al- 
most abandoned track of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle road, 
memories were revived in old 
timers’ minds of the many years 
that Seasiders had watched for 
the arrival and departure of pat 
senger trains that were loaded to 
the outside steps of each conch 
with happy vacstionists 

For many years during the sum- 
mer season there were from four 
to ox trains a day in 
amd out of the Seaside station and, 
following the arrival of each, the 
street wee crowded with cottage 
owners moving bags and baggage 
te their homes alone the Clatsop 
breches 

For many years the boundary 
line of Seaside to the west 
the Necanicum river and on crom- 


led the windows and doors, gath- 


ered wood for fireplaces and w 


marooned for the summer months | 
with oo ingress or caress from | tically 
Seaside with the exception of the 


railroad 
Hundreds of the finest citizenry 


ber (Labor day! 
time merchants will recall 
leredit was established 
Seaside was a stable city 


upying the courts and hotels 
During many seasons on 


was 


ing on the bridge owners were In 
the Clatsop beech territory where 
lithe home owners moved, unboard- 


and ac- 
counts by the hundred were on- 
tered in their books. In surmmer 
with 
addition of short-term visitors oc 


sidetracks at Gearhart and Seaside 
were several special cars of prom- 


wood and A. J. Earling of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: 
W- J. Turner, president, and R. H. 
Croeier, general passenger agent, 
of the S. P. & S.; Louis Hill, of 
the Great Northern, and several 
others from eastern roads that 
memory does not bring to mind, 
The railroad started as the As- 
toria & South Coast Rafiroad, with 
D. K. Warren, of Warrenton, as a 
member of the board and first 
president. At that time the road 
was destined to travel by way of | 
MeMinnville to Portland, At a; 
later date, the Great Northern ex-; 
tended rails to Goble from Port! 
land and cars were moved by 
ferry ecross the Columbia river to 
connect with the North Bank, 
Later, the Astoria road was Con- 
nected from Astoria to Goble, 
| making a direct line to Portland. 
The now S. P, & S. road has 
bannered under the name of the 
|Seashore road, A. B. Hammond 
road and Astoria & Columbia 
| River road and did its part in the 
\building of the lower Columbia 
| industries and the finest beach re- 


ope |Bort on the Pacific coast—Seaside 


The city of Gearhart was prac- 
founded by the Great 
Northern road when O, W. Taylor; 
manager of real estate, arranged 
_ for the building of the Hote] Gear- 


of Portland, eastern Oregon, Seat- thart and golf links, 
the and western states occupied 


cottages (rom June until Septem- 
They were part | (Morning Oregonian, 1889) “It is 


of the life of Seaside and ‘old. |Teported that Engineer Henry B, 
that |Thielsen is in Portland to let a 


In an old scrap book that I 
therish is the following clipping: 


contract for building a pile trestle 
bridge from the west shore of 
Youngs bay to deep water chan- 
nel so passengers could be loaded 
direct from the steambosts onto 
| the railrond cars and be carried to 


the : Seaside.” 


Today, I congratulate Fred J. 
Walsh and Joe Fake, engineers on 
the early pioneer road; Milt Swen- 


inent railroad presidents, mana- 
gers and other high-ranking rail-|*¢®. former reporter for the Sea- 
road men from throughout the} Side Signal and Jater engineer, all 


| United States. 


At the Hotel Moore, later named 
the Hotel Seaside, the Breakwater 


association and later the Commer 
cial club and Seaside Chamber 0! 


Commerce entertained with ban- 
including 
Cari Gray, president of the Great 
Northérn; W. D. Underwood, pres- 


notables, 


qu many 


now residents of Seaside and Gear- 
hart. And to Bart Callahan, a true 
Seasider who pulled in all prob- 
.|ability the last passenger train 
¢| that will ever whistle for the Sea- 
side station, 

It's wonderful to remember 
many of the things that took place 
in the pioneer days but tough to 


ident of the Erie: H. B. Under- be among the “ancient age.” 
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Your Money’s Worth 


Leisure, Luxury Seep 
To Wage Earner Class 


BY SYLVIA PORTER 
Boatness and Fonancial Analvet 


It was 183 years ago this April that the famous commenta- 
tor, Dr, Samuel Johnson, recorded in “Boswell's Life,” the 
positive view: “Luxury, so far as it reaches the poor, will do 
a| mood to the race of people; it will strengthen + 
s| and multiply them... No nation was ever 
| hurt by luxury... for it can reach but to 
a very few.” 
et In this April almost two centuries later, 
4]| We are about to prove in a fabulous way how 
«t| fabulously right and how fabulously wrong 
| the great critic manager to be in a couple 
.| of short sentences. 

4 For as we officially open the outdoor living 
«| Season in most areas of our land this month, 
y| we will be history's most sensational iDustra- y 
Soe ee oe ee : 
“strengthen and mult! “a race. 

At the same time, as tens of millions of us i tig 
fo in for leisure time activities on a scale not even dreamed of 
as recently as five years ago, we will be history's most 
‘| tacular example of how this way of life has crossed all 
.| riers of income, education, occupation, etc. 


Savant Breaks Even 


In foreseeing the first in an age when luxury-leisure time 
| | Living was restricted only to the upper classes, Dr. Johnson 
wes impressively prophetic. 

In dumisting the second as impossible, he was just as im- 
pressively off base. 
: We are pow moving into the biggest, broadest, most mag- 
{ | nifloent jeleure time bultiness boom of all history, 


w 


‘ 
4 
: 


| Sales of goods identified with the leisure market in 1956 
| will topple every record set in 1955—and 1955's records were 
T | tantastic. 
£ What's more, I have no fear of error in predicting the 
records we chalk up in 1956 will be shattered in 1957 and the 
A records we chalk up in 1957 will be shattered in 1958—and on 
and on and on 

We will set records only to smash them for four basic rea- 


sore 
(1) We have more money to finance the purchase of leisure 


art Gas beeperative antl ected BPOP 2 
a time goods and the enjoyment of leisure time activities than 
we 
“ 


the pevereer 


————s =e" 


ever before 

It's estimated we spend 12 to 15 per cent of our after-tax 
incomes on leisure time activities—which could mean we'll 
spend $35,000,000,000-pilus on the pursuit of Jeisure this year 
alone. 


(2) We have more time to devote to leisure activities than 
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leisure activities of others, the more we want to try them 
ourselves. 

(4) And finally, there are more of us in America than ever 

| before to respond to the three forces of money, time and edu- 

| cation listed above, And there'll be more and more of us in 
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ming Pool Age, this is “only the beginning of 
: vith | sustained period of growth.” 

the ‘There's no place for the luxury-leisure time 
ele-| nation to go except up. 
tit And when the four-day week comes—as it will—I 

} 7 its| see this market taking off for the stratosphere and 

F | s a| not just a dominant force in but actually the founda 
~ | 2of| our entire economy. 


ASTORIA.OREG. OREGON—Herbert lived in New- 
LOOKING WEST. berg when photo was taken at age 17 


Evening 


pe 
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[Fort Astoria 
|Improvement 
Progressing 


POLE TO GO UP 


Exchange and 15th streets. 


Io Move Markers 


objec 
and aanige the Ma 
stone and the DAR marke 


h marker commem 
David MacTav 
Astor expedition 
rowned eros the Co 
n e. The DAR 
il DAR chapter to mark 
Fort Astoria 
a permit to conduct 
tember 4 in connection 
he F t Astoria site dedic 
and to remove from the ci 
hall basement various historical rel 
society wishes 
display at the time of the 
dedication 
The council also agreed to repaint 
about 15th and Ex. 
change the outlines of the original 
Fort Astoria, The city had painted 
these in several years ago, after 
r \ of part of the origina 
stockade during the St. Marys hos- 
pital basement excavation had 
showed old surveys and maps to be 
ccurate 
H. M. McCallister, public works 
superintendent, said Tuesday he will 
look up the old records and repaint 
the outlines prior to the dedication 
September 4 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Once Elegant Landmark Faces 
End of Colorful Career Here 


By BARBARA PETERSON wallpaper now hangs in ribbons There was a stove in each suite. 
A-B Staff Writer from damp wails and crumbled The F 


t National nk took 
An old and tinguished Jand- | plaster lies heaps on bare floor 


over the Arlington from Otto B 
The 60-room hotel was built about 
Portland, about six 


cene the first of thi 9 by Mrs. Sophia De t. She 
wreckers start work | retained the building only a short | months ago. The bank decided to 


s doomed to disappear from 


on the Arlington hotel lime. Liens were filed against the|tear down the building 
vooden building | F 


lith a Franklin, now a de-| and she finally lost it in a fore wrecking work. It is expected to 


roperty by some of the workmen ino, highway 101, will do 
erted, dingy relic, was once an| Closure. |be completed by the first of the 
elegant family hotel. In rooms Tighe Owner yeat 

Following the foreclosure, the| No plans have been made to put 


property was leased to a man| another building up on the hotel 
named Tighe and it was known as site. 
|the Tighe hotel for many years 


where people once moved on thick 
carpets amdist plush furnishings 


Marshall Leathers, one-time own 
er of the hotel, and Charles John 
son, Title and Trust company, 
| threw some light on the succession 
of owners of the hotel. David Shan- 
ahan, an old-time Portland mer- | 
chant from Ireland, was one of the 
early owners. In addition to the 
hotel he owned a store here at the 
location now occupied by the Dem- 
ocratic headquarters 
Other owners included A, C.| 
her and F. A. Fisher who in turn 
sold the hotel to the E. P. Parker 
family. By this time the building 
was known as the Hotel Roystern 
it is not known just when it became 
known as the Arlington. 
After the Astoria fire the hotel 
was used by various business 
date | liouses for temporary headquar. 
In, is ters, 
peers} Fine Dining Hall \ 
At its height the hotel boasted 
one of the finest restaurants in this 
area. The dining room and kitchen 
| were located on the bottom floor or 
basement, On the upper floors 
were the luxurious suites where 
families made their homes. 
eling men tayed at the 
| Occident hotel, the Arlington served 
jas a highly respectable rooming 
house 
The suites were furnished with 
his. pee plush furniture, black walnut 
and marble-top tables and full car- 
0: peting. The building had two en: | 
he | trances, one on 11th street for the | 
) 


| 
of | 


ladies and one on Franklin for men, 


t 


8U 


THE 


tion of Sporting 


BY LIDA W. MacGOWAN. 


ACE TIPTON, last chief of the 
once populous Umpqua tribe, 
who is now about 9 years of 

age, has a philosophy of his own as 
to life, and it is one of very optimistic 
lines. 

Still residing in the old tribal terri- 
tory near Glide, on the North 
Umpqua river in Douglas county, 
Mace hunts, traps and fishes with all 
the zest of youth, and when he comes 
to Roseburg on gala ocasions, it is to 
admire the wonders of civilization 
and to taste of the fleshpots of joy. 
He does not mourn the passing of his 
tribe, so full is he of the natural en- 
joyment of life, and when it comes to 
putting anything over on him in the 
line of “razzing,” the one who so 
tries finds in Mace a doughty oppo- 
nent. Some of his logic is puzzling 
and unanswerable, 

On one occasion when low water 


Jhad stranded many salmon on the 
jrock banks of the North Umpqua, 


tion, was busily engaged in harvest- 
ing the stranded fish. Nature was 
not always in such generous mood 
with her handouts, he reasoned. A 
forest ranger, happening by, was 
horrified. “Why, Mace," said the 
ranger, “you're surely not thinking 
of eating those dead salmon, are 
you?” 

Fish Uneatabie Alive, Says Mace. 

The last hereditary chief of the 
Umpquas paused but a moment in his 
job of garnering this good-will offer- 
ling of the river gods, and looked at 
the ranger with a quizzical grin. 

“Say,” he replied, “you don't ex- 
pect me to eat "em when they're alive, 
do you?" 

The Umpquas always were noted 
} among other Oregon Indians as being 
reckless gamblers, and on one occa 
sion they lost to the visiting Klicki- 
jtats their summer’s accumulation of 
jdried fish, venison, berries and nuts, 
Jand would have starved that winter 
had not the white settlers helped out 
these incorrigible children of chance: 

When Mace was a little tot on his 
mother's back in a cradle, his mother 
| was killed by a falling tree. He was 
adopted by other Indians and finally 
by Mr. Tipton, one of the early North 
Umpqua settlers, from whom he re- 
ceived his present name. His original 
tribal name was either forgotten or 
was never conferred. It is possible 
that the name Mace comes from an 
adaptation of one of the tribal names 
which, contracted, would be Mish. 


Tribe Fast Disappearing. 
As far as Chief Mace remembers, 
lthere were about 60 adults of the 
|tribe alive when he was & child. The 
{majority of these are now buried in 
the Rock creek Indian burying ground, 

The tribe was wont to range about 
the headwaters of the North Umpqua, 
and from Big Camas to the lower 
valley. They made occasional pil- 
|grimages to the great Indian confer- 
ence ground in the Klamath Falls 
country and about Crater Jake. 

Horse racing was one of the most 
enjoyed sports as well as one of the 
greatest incentives to inter-tribal 
gambling. The old Indian racetrack 
at Ilabee is still outlined in the turf 
of today. 

There is another Indian tacetrack 
in the Olalla district southwest of 
Roseburg in a locality once known 
as Klickitat. In fact, the Indians of 
the western Oregon valleys once had 


Chief Mace, with an eye to conserva- | ; 


Mace Tipton, 90, Still Dwells in Old Territory, Happy in Recollee- 


Days of Youth, 


Chief Mace Tipton, last of the 
Umpquas, 


|a well-established racing circult, the 
‘active and sporting members of the 
tribes following these racing meets 
from track to track and betting the 
limit on their favorite ponies, 

Happy Days Recalled. 

These were picturesque and carefree 
tinves, according to what can be 
| gleaned from the reminiscences of the 

few survivors. Visiting tribes would 
arrive with their array of racing and 
|betting ponies and also with pack- 
jhorees laden with various commodi- 
|ties for barter, or for stakes in the 
|hazard of chance, Athletic contests 
jwere held and treaties and trade 
jagreements drawn up and ratified. 
But over all hung the excitement and 
the thrill of thé gala occasion. 

Chief Mace speaks fondly of these 
happy days of his youth and proudly 
|tells of the prowess of the racing 
| ponies he has owned and which scam- 
|pered round the circle to victory. But 
he only chuckles and winks when 
sounded out about the time when his 
tribe “lost their shirts” to the Kllicki+ 
tats. He has said, however, that the 
acorn diet he was forced to live on for 
a while thereafter makes him take a 
wide detour around an oak tree even 
to this day. 


Chief Declines to Repine. 


Mace does not take much stock in 
|the white man's marriage scheme and 
its reactionary measures, divorce and 
alimony, He explains that when he 
bought his wife in the old days he paid 
for her wtih a string of ponies, and he 
thinks it would be a racketeering game 
if he had to pay out ponies to divorce 
her, as the white man sometimes pays 
| money for alimony. 

| Not that there is any néed for such 
a course in Mace's life. The last hered- 
itary chief of the Umpquas is alone 
now. His wife and daughter rest in| 
the burying grounds of the tribe, His 
head is never bowed in useless repin- 
ling, but with lifted chin and eyes 
raised high like a true son of the hills 
he goes stoically on, questioning not 
the future, and willing to bet his win- 
jter’s grubstake on anything at any 
time, true to tribal custom to the last, 
less changeable than the bedrock of 


the North Umpqua by which he dwells. 


HISTORY TO TRACE. 
ISTORIANS’ TRAIL 


Route of Stuart Expedition 
Followed by New Yorker. 


JOURNAL TO BE PRINTED 


Path of Party From Walla Walla 
Through Blue Mountains 
Not Yet Certain. 


Of special historical significance 
to Oregon is the enterprise of Philip 
Ashton Rollins, New York attorney 
and writer, who is checking the route 
of the returning Astorians under the 
leadership of Robert Stuart in 1812. 
‘The journal of Stuart never has been 
published. A copy of the manu- 
script journal, on file in the manu- 
script room of the New York public 
library, has been available, but until 
recently the original had been lost 
track of, 

A wealthy New Yorker has ac- 
quired the original journal and is 
preparing to publish it as soon a5 
Mr, Rollins has completed the check- 
ing of the route and arranging the 
footnotes. Mr. Rollins has made his 
headquarters at Pendleton for sev- 
eral weeks and with the assistance 
of Sam Thompson, Colonel J. H. 
Raley, Roy Raley ard other well- 
known residents, has been endeavor- 
ing to trace the route of the return- 
ing Astorians from the mouth of the} 
Walla Walla through the Blue mou 
tains. This is about the last section 
of the journey to be gone ove 
Mr. Rollins has covered the rest of 
the trip. 

Maps to Be Reproduced. 

When the work is completed, it 
will be published in a handsome 
volume. Each page of the manu- 
script journal will be reproduced, 
fronting the printed page. It will 
contain maps. At this time the plan 
is that the volume will bear no name 
other. than that. of Robert. Stuart. 
Not even the name of the editor will 
be mentioned. Aside from the jour- 
nal, the book will contain only foot- 
notes, and these will refer to any- 
thing and everything that has been 
written on the Stuart journey over- 
land and dealing with the section’ 
which he trav ed. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Rollins that 
Stuart was the first white man ro 
use the “south pass,”’ and that hi 
crossed it in 1813, 11 years before 
Fitzpatrick traversed it from east 
to west. It has been believed that 
Stuart returned east that w but 
the supposition was that he was a] 
trifle south of south pass. The work 
of Mr. Rollins will dispose of con- 
troversial points and will definitely 
outline Stuart's route. 

After the first edition, which will 
be for historical societies, a popular 
and less expensive edition will be 
issued. 

Party Endures Hardships. 

After Astoria had. been establishec 
by the fur ci 
John Jacob Astor, at a general con- 
ference of the partners it was de- | 
cided to send dispatches to Astor 
regarding the situation. It was not 
advisable to send them by sea, 80 
an expedition was arran for an 
overland journey, with leadership 
entrusted to Robert Stuart. This 
party, known in hist as the re- 
turning Astorians, made one of the| 
most dangerous trips on record, and| 
the expedition, under young Stuart, 
virtually laid out the Oregon trail, 
as used 30 years later, between the 
Columbia and St. Louis. 

Leaving Astoria, June 29, 1812 
six men of the party arrived a 
Louis April 30, 1813, after months of 
privation and hardship. From Astoria 
the expedition ascended the Colum- 
bia in canoes to the mouth of t 
Walla Walla, and it was at that 
point that the returning Astorians 
began crossing the mountai: and 
plains on horseback and on foo 
the section from Astoria to the Walla 
Walla is known territory and covered 
by canoe, Mr, Rollins’ task is to pick 
up the trail from the Walla Walla 
and trace the march day by day to 
St. Louis. 

John Day Loses Mind. 

At Walla Walla Stuart bought 
horses from the Indians and struck 
off. In the party was John Day, who 
had a terrible experience with In- 
dians on the river w 
name. As the party asc 
Jumbia and approached the scene of 
his tribulations Day lost his mind 
and was placed in charge of friendly 
Indians to take back to Astoria. 

Stuart's party struck off southward) 
and across the Blue mountains, After 
crossing the ake river the party 
became confused and lost. They were 
followed by a party of hostile Crow 
Indians, who stole the horses, and 
the six Astorlans had to make their 
way on foot, They were so near 
starvation that one of the party sug- 
gested cannibalism as the only 
alternative from death for all. 
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Smithsonian Examination of Skull Due 


Chief Concomly's skull has 
gone traveling again, this time 
to the Smithsonian institution, 
where the division of physical 
anthropology will examine, 
measure and record it. 

Burnby Bell, corresponding 
secretary of the Clatsop Coun- 
ty Historical society, said he 
mailed the old Indian chief's 
skull Thursday under $1000 in- 
surance. It will be returned as 
soon as possible, because the 
Summer tourist season will be 


coming soon, and the skull is 
the most popular object in As- 
toria’s Flavel House museum. 
The Smithsonian institution, 
which has 16,000 other skulls, 
is particularly interested in 
Concomly’s, because it has none 
of its kind which can be speci- 
fically identified as belonging 
to a particular Indian chief. 
The friendly old one-eyed 
chief, who greeted Capt, Rob- 
ert Gray in 1792 and Lewis and 
Clark in 1805, had a flattened 


forehead, stylish for coast In- 
dians of his century. It had 
been bound to a board when he 
was an infant. 

For 117 years the chief's 
skull was in a museum in 
England, where it had been 
taken after Dr. Meredith 
Gairdner of the Hudson’s Bay 
company exhumed the chief's 
grave and took the skull away 
about 1838, Bell managed to 
get the skull returned from 
England in 195. 


Columbia Beason, Warrenton, Oregon, Jaly 26, 1956—Poge 3 she was a menvber of the re- 


Singing Sands 


In the year 1866 on May 5 
the American bark, W. B. Scran- 
ton, stranded on the middle 
sands of the Columbia bar. The 
captain was Paul.Corno. The 
vessel was bound for Portland 
from San Francisco with a car- 
go valued at $200,000. While 
‘sailing into the river the wind 
failed and the vessel drifted on 
the spit. Joel Munson, Clara’s 
father, who had repaired the 
long boat off the wrecked In- 
dustry with two soldiers, two 
men from a government tug and 
two men from the light house, 
went out to the ship wreck and 
Saved all the men aboard in- 
eluding Captain Corno and his 
wife, Captain A. D. Wass and 
this wife, Captain Moses Rogers 
and Mary Ann Brown and the 
crew members. Thus the lives 
of thirteen people were saved 
because Munson had the fore- 
sight to repair the long boat. 

At this time Munson was the 
keeper of the Fort Canby light 
and of course Callie was a little 
girl about five years old. 
jLater when the American bark, 
Architect, on May 18, 1875 drif- 
ted on the sands of Clatsop 
spit and the crew took to the 
rigging, Munson with a volun- 
teer crew in this same life boat 
re scued them. This is the story 
exactly as Callie told it to me 
She was then a girl 14 years 
old. According to Gibbs in Pa- 

c graveyard these men were 
rescued by a life boat manned 
by Lt. Samuel Jones and the Al- 

to: He 
towed to the 

r, Astoria. Mun- 

t the Fort Canby 
time and of course 
it is entirely possi that the 
tug picked up the long boat 
there but he doesn’t give Mun- 
son credit for the rescue, altho 
the does for the W. B.Sranton. I 
feel quite sure Callie 
know her father took part 
ithis rescue. 

When the life saving service 
(Coatsguard later) was establi- 
shed at Fort Canby the govern- 
ment took over this long boat 
for their use. This would prove 
to me that Munson did take part 
in the rescue as the long boat 
was kept at Fort Canby and it 
was the only one then in use 
at the mouth of the rir \-. 

Many people called Munson 
the father of the life saving se 
vice at at the mouth of the Co- 


len brothers of 


says they ¥ 


light at tr 


would 
in 


Munson buil t the | 

gnet, at Astoria and 
i it th Then | 
from 1881 to 1898 Muns as 
N of the old P. 


allhorn: 

mond residen 
dart. 
the Point Adams 


Callie helped | 


teaching career. Callie had also | 
given music lessons 

Joel Munson died on March 
22, 1899, age 81 years. His wife 
died August 13., 1917 age 76 
years. Joel the father of the 
Coastguard at the mouth of the 
Columbia, Sarah a survivor of 
the Whitman massacre. Histor- 
ic lives and yet in all probabil- 
ity they never even thought of 
them as such. Just took life as 
‘it came. 

Callis’ brother, Fred Munson, 
who was born in Oysterville in 
1860 saw his first marine ser- 
vi board the Magnet. He 


@pent a great deal of his life on 
the water and in later years he 
and Callie lived in Warrenton 
for many years. They were liv- 
ing there when we came to War- 
renton in 1922 and I passed 
their home every day on my way 
to town. 


Many times Callie and I, Lola 
Graves and Mrs, Juhrs would 
talk of the early days. How I 
wish I'd have taken notes then. 

Callie Munson was the first 
woman mayor west of the Rocky 
Mountains when she was elected 
mayor of Warrenton in 1913. 
She was school clerk of Warren- 
ton over 30 years. At one time 
she was assistant pot master of 
Warrenton and president of the 
St. ‘Thomas guild a branch of 
the Grace church of Astoria. 


bektah lodge of Hammond and 
remained one. till the time of 
her death on October 19, 1938. 
Carrie Ford tells me Callie al- 
ways wanted to keep the lodge 
separate from Warrenton. After 
her death the lodge joined the 
one at Warrenton. 

The Warrenton school annual 
in 1937 was dedicated to Callie 
and her picture appeared on the 
front. page. 

Several months before Callies 
death four groups of women 
went to her home one group a 
week to spend an afternoon 
visiting and have tea. It was 
then I became so deeply inter- 
ested in her history. She let me 
take papers of her affairs, which 
I returned to her, and told me 
much about her life. That ts 
how I got this story which 


should be of great values to 
everyone in this community asd 
is actually of state wide histor- 
ie interest. 

When I wrote the Flavel ho- 
tel story for the Oregon Journal 
in 1940, I found out that Joel 
Munson played the fiddle | for 
the big dance at the opening of 
the hotel. 

As I told you Harriet Baldwin 
of Warrentoen is also a descen- 
dant of a survivor of the Whit- 
man © massacre. Her great 
grandmother was Susan Kim- 
ball who was a sister of Callie’s 
mother Sarah. Susin Kimball 
married Augustia Wirt. Their 
daughter, Harriet, married Dan- 
iel Rieman. They had twin 
daughters, Susan and _ Sophie. 
Sophie married W. H. Dutton 
and lives in Portland. Susan 
marriet Charles Kane and one 


lof their daughters is Marrlet 
Kans Baldwin. Thus you ste 
the relationship and also how 
the names are carried on down 
Strangely enough many of 
these people are buried right 
out here in Ocean View ceme- 
tery. Olga Simonsen, who 
knowns so much of the history} 
of this county, went with me/ 
to show. me where the graves 
were the other day. They are on 
the hill just above the Fiavel 
graves which are plainly mark-; 
ed with the shaft. Just for the] 
record I took them down and 
I found that Susan, Sarah, By- 
ron and Mina all survivors ‘of 
the Whitman massacre, are 
there. However the mother is 
not and I do not know at this 
time if she is buried in the 
Pioneer cemetery or not. For 
your record here are the dates: 


Sagan M Wirt — 123)—1905, 
her busbaad Augustus, C. Wirt 
1612—1905; Sarah 6. Munson 
1€41—1917, her huskand Joel w. 
Munson 1818—1899, their child- 
ren Fred Munson 1660—1932 and 
Clara C. Munson 1861—1938, By- 
ron 8. Kimball 1839—1899; Mi- 
na A. Megler 1846—1928 her 
hsuband,-A. J. Megler 1840— 
1900. 

Also’ buried here are the two 
children of Mrs. Kimball and 
John Jewett. They are Thomas 
S. Jewett 1851—1929 and Mary 
M. Suprenant 1855—1933. 

Isn't it strange indeed that 
they should all have been ga- 
thered here at the last? Of 
course Natham Kimball who was 
killed in the massacre is bur- 
ied at the Whitman national 
monument near Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


aliving 


COMING TOMORROW 


John Acres of Corvallis went from the 
brink of bankruptcy to landing casino 
accounts worth more than $8 million. 
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Axes of Evil 
Supermarket 
tabloid headline: 


“Saddam, Osama 
& Kim Form Killer 


Boy Band” 
According 
to the 
Weekly 
World 
News, 
“Osama 
Bin Laden 
and Saddam Hussein 
are busy working 
on a new CD along 
with North Korean 
tyrant Kim Jong Il - 
ina bizarre bid to 
become the world's 
hottest boy band!” 
According to WWN, 
a South Korean 
journalist who 
watched the trio 
rehearse says, 
"They told me they 
believe the best 
way to win over the 
masses of young 
people around the 
globe is through 
the music played in 
dance clubs, But 
the crazy part is, 
these guys really 
think that they'll be 
bigger than *NSync. 
Kim told me, “*NSync 
is overrated. We 
will crush them.’” 

The group has 
already begun tour- 
ing caves, training 
camps and bomb 
shelters, according 
to the tabloid. 
“They want to try 
out their songs in 
smaller venues 
before they play to 
bigger audiences,” 
reports WWN. 

The band may die, 
however, before it 
ever gets off the 
ground because of 
infighting. 

“The others com- 
plain that Saddam 
is too bossy,” says 
one insider, “and _ 
he doesn't like the 
way Kim skips 
rehearsals, telling 
them he has a 
country to run.” 
een wea ee ee 


And now 
back to our 
continuing 

team coverage of 


NATIONAL 
NAPPING MONTH 


News headline: 
“NASA study favors 
‘power nap’ at 
work,” 


~ The Times of 
London 


§€ dear Penthouse: 
never thought I'd 
write to you, but 
this is a true story: 
You filed for bank- 
ruptcy. 99 


- fark.com on 
Penthouse filing 
for bankruptcy 


Anyone have a 
giant wheel? 


The Chinese 
government reports 
that its western 
territories are being 
overrun by giant 
gerbils. 

~ Chicago Sun-Times 

i enema 


Last Friday was 
National Slacker 
Day in England. 

in - Reuters 


Annotations by 
Nancy Haught 
The Oregonian 


Hennessee calls this | 
section “the 
preamble.” King 
echoes the Gettysburg | 
Address, invokes the 
spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln and the power 
of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


jt 


King uses repetition, | 
one of the most 
powerful tools of | 
spoken language, to | 
underline his point 
that the country has 
not realized the goals | 
set by its founders. 


The check metaphor | 


was the heart of the 
speech that King a 


planned to give. He 
builds the extended 
example line by line 
so cleverly that his | 
audience chuckled 
“That part was full of 
meat,” Hennessee 
says. 


King draws on the 
language of the 
Declaration of 
Independence, | 


More repetition. The 
single, urgent word | 
"Now" underlines the 
idea that the check is, | 
or should be, payable | 
immediately. 


LIVING EDITOR: MICHAEL ROLLINS # 503-294-7612 


Martin Luther King Jr. issued his clarion 
call for racial equality 40 years ago; an 


annotated version points out its brilliance 


orty years ago today, the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 

stood on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial and 

called forth his dream, a vision that, some s 

still eludes Americans. 

A postscript to his prepared speech, his dream 

became a detailed vision of what America could look 
like without racial division, says Drew D. Hansen, a Seattle lawyer 
who wrote “The Dream: Martin Luther King Jr. and the Speech 
That Inspired a Nation” (Ecco, $23.95, 280 pages). 

The power of the speech’ 
reflects the black preaching 
style that King-had maste 
says the Rev. J.W. “Matt” 
Hennessee, associate pastor 
of St. Paul Missionary Baptist 
Church in North Portland. “He 
wants to imprint upon your 
heart some of the same passion 
he has on his own.” 

James H. Cone, a theologian 
whos written about King, says 
the moment was a crowning one but it wasn’t Kin 
contribution. “We are doing a disservice if we can 


without seeing it as an initial step toward King’ 
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From the Lincoln Memorial, King 
delivers his most memorable speech. 


only 
ve the speech 
real dream.” 


— Nancy Haught 


JOHN A/ZUMA P 


AUGUST 28, 1963 


Iam happy to join with you today in what will go 
down in history as the greatest demonstration for 
freedom in the history of our nation. 

Five score years ago, a great American, in whose 
symbolic shadow we stand today, signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. This momentous decree 
came as a great beacon light of hope to millions of 
Negro slaves, who had been seared in the flames of 
withering injustice. It came as a joyous daybreak to 
end the long night of their captivity. 

But one hundred years later, the Negro still is not 
free. One hundred years later, the life of the Negro is 
still sadly crippled by the manacles of segregation 
and the chains of discrimination. One hundred 
years later, the Negro lives on a lonely island of 
poverty in the midst of a vast ocean of material pros- 
perity. One hundred years later, the Negro is still lan- 
guished in the corners of American society and finds 
himself an exile in his own land. And so we've come 
here today to dramatize a shameful condition. 

In asense we have come to our nation’s capital to 
cash a check. When the architects of our republic 
wrote the magnificent words of the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, they were signing 
a promissory note to which every American was to 
fall heir. This note was a promise that all men, yes, 
black men as well as white men, would be guaran- 
teed the unalienable rights of life, liberty and the 


____m pursuit of happiness. It is obvious today that Amer- 


ica has defaulted on this promissory note, insofar as 
her citizens of color are concerned. Instead of hon- 
oring this sacred obligation, America has given the 
Negro people a bad check, a check which has come 
back marked “insufficient funds.” 

But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice is 
bankrupt. We refuse to believe that there are insuffi- 
cient funds in the great vaults of opportunity of this 
nation, And so we have come to cash this check, a 
check that will give us upon demand the riches of 
freedom and the security of justice. 

We have also come to this hallowed spot to re- 
mind America of the fierce urgency of Now. This is no 
time to engage in the luxury of cooling off or to take 
the tranquilizing drug of gradualism. Now is the time 
to make real the promises of democracy. Now is the 
time to rise from the dark and desolate valley of seg- 
regation to the sunlit path of racial justice. Nowis the 


time to lift our nation from the quicksands of racial 
injustice to the solid rock of brotherhood. Now is the 
time to make justice a reality for all of God’s children. 
It would be fatal for the nation to overlook the ur- 
gency of the moment. This sweltering summer of #_ 
the Negro’s legitimate discontent will not pass until 
there is an invigorating autumn of freedom and 
equality. Nineteen sixty-three is not an end but a be- 
ginning. Those who hope that the Negro needed to 
blow off steam and will now be content will have a 
rude awakening if the nation returns to business as 
usual. There will be neither rest nor tranquility in 
America until the Negro is granted his citizenship 


Here King may be 
paraphrasing William 
Shakespeare's 
“Richard III," “Now is 
the winter of our 
discontent. 


rights. The whirlwinds of revolt will continue to 
shake the foundations of our nation until the bright 
day of justice emerges. 

But there is something that I must say to my peo- 
ple who stand on the warm threshold which leads 
into the palace of justice. In the process of gaining 
our rightful place we must not be guilty of wrongful 
deeds, Let us not seek to satisfy our thirst for freedom 
by drinking from the cup of bitterness and hatred. 
We must ever conduct our struggle on the high plane 
of dignity and discipline, We must not allow ourcre- 
ative protest to degenerate into physical violence. 
Again and again we must rise to the majestic heights 
of meeting physical force with soul force. 

The marvelous new militancy which has engulfed 
the Negro community must not lead us to a distrust 
of all white people, for many of our white brothers, 
as evidenced by their presence here today, have 
come to realize that their destiny is tied up with our 
destiny. And they have come to realize that theit 
freedom is inextricably bound to our freedom. We 
cannot walk alone. 

And as we walk, we must make the pledge that we 
shall always march ahead. We cannot turn back. 
There are those who are asking the devotees of civil 
rights, “When will you be satisfied?” We can never be 
satisfied as long as the Negro is the victim of the un- 
speakable horrors of police brutality. We can never 
be satisfied as long as our bodies, heavy with the fa- 
tigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in the motels of 
the highways and the hotels of the cities. We cannot 
be satisfied as long as a Negro in Mississippi cannot 
vote and a Negro in New York believes he has 

Piease see KING, Page E3 


A plea for 
nonviolence. King is 
differentiating 
between his vision of 
the Civil Rights 
movement and that 
of others who 
advocated action “on 
all fronts by what 
means e 
Malcolm X would lat 
put it 


This brief statement 
is in contrast to the 
eloquence and length 
of the sentences that 
come before and 


after, It stands alone 


repetition builds 
to a quotation from 
the Old Testament 
prophet Amos 5:24 
But let judgment roll! 

] down like waters, and 
righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” King 
knew his black 
audience knew the 
Bible. “He had been 
speaking the 
language of the King 
James Bible since he 
was a young man 
Hansen says. 
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King: ‘Let freedom ring from every hill . 


Continued from Page E1 


Here's where King may 
have intended to end 
his speech. He'd already 
spoken for about 10 
minutes, had covered 
the points he'd planned 
to make. But the crowd 
was with him, he 
remembered later. And 
singer Mahalia Jackson, 
on stage with King, 
Says she called out, 
“Tell them about the 


dream, Martin.” |__= 


King summoned his 
vision like a good jazz 
musician who's 
polished a riff over and 
over. He'd used it 
often, most recently in 
June in Detroit before 
100,000 people, Cone 
says. “He spoke right 
out of his belly and his 
heart,” Hennessee 


says, —a 


Areference to George 
Wallace. Newsweek 
omitted this comment 


in its reprint of the _s 


speech, Hansen says. 


Another biblical 
quotation, this one 

from Isaiah 40:4-5, 
where the prophet 

says that on the Lord's 
Day, the whole Earth 

_ and all its inhabitants 
* will reflect God's glory. 


“King believed the ie 


dreams he talked 
about were God's 
dreams for America,” 
Hansen says. 


King quotes "My 
Country 'Tis of Thee” 
and improvises with 
the phrase "let 
freedom ring.” “He 
nearly screamed 
‘every,’ " Hansen 
writes, “and the shouts 
built up under him.” 


King raises his right 
arm in benediction, 
ending with the words 
of an old spiritual, the 
refrain of a hope 

and a dream. 


nothing for which to vote, No, no, we are not satisfied and we will not be satisfied until justice rolls 
down like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream. 

Iam not unmindful that some of you have come here out of great trials and tribulations, Some of 
you have come fresh from narrow jail cells. Some of you have come from areas where your quest for 
freedom left you battered by the storms of persecutions and staggered by the winds of police brutal- 
ity. You have been the veterans of creative suffering. Continue to work with the faith that unearned 
suffering is redemptive. Go back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to South Carolina, go 
back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana, go back to the slums and ghettos of our northern cities, know- 
ing that somehow this situation can and will be changed. Let us not wallow in the valley of despair, I 
say to you today, my friends. And so even though we face the difficulties of today and tomorrow, I still 
have a dream. It is a dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 

I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the true meaning of its creed: We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal. 

Thave a dream that one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons of former slaves and the sons of 
former slave owners will be able to sit down together at the table of brotherhood. 

I have a dream that one day even the state of Mississippi, a state sweltering with the heat of injus- 
tice, sweltering with the heat of oppression, will be transformed into an oasis of freedom and justice. 

I have a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation where they will not be 
judged by the color of their skin but by the content of their character. I have a dream today! 

I have a dream that one day, down in Alabama, with its vicious racists, with its governor having 
his lips dripping with the words of interposition and nullification; one day right down in Alabama lit- 
tle black boys and black girls will be able to join hands with little white boys and white Birls as sisters 
and brothers. I have a dream today! 

I have a dream that one day every valley shall be exalted, and every hill and mountain shall be 
made low, the rough places will be made plain, and the crooked places will be made straight, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall see it together. 

This is our hope. This is the faith that I will go back to the South with. With this faith we will be able 
to hew out of the mountain of despair a stone of hope. With this faith we will be able to transform the 
jangling discords of our nation into a beautiful symphony of brotherhood. With this faith we will be © 
able to work together, to pray together, to struggle together, to go to jail tagether, to stand up for free- 
dom together, knowing that we will be free one day. And this will be the day, this will be the day when 
all of God's children will be able to sing with new meaning, “My country 'tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty, of thee I sing. Land where my fathers died, land of the Pilgrim’s pride, from every moun- 
tainside, let freedom ring!” And if America is to be a great nation, this must become true. 

And so let freedom ring — from the prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. 

Let freedom ring — from the mighty mountains of New York. 

Let freedom ring — from the heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania. 

Let freedom ring — from the snow-capped Rockies of Colorado. 

Let freedom ring — from the curvaceous slopes of California. 

But not only that. 

Let freedom ring — from Stone Mountain of Georgia. 

Let freedom ring — from Lookout Mountain of Tennessee. 

Let freedom ring — from every hill and molehill of Mississippi, from every mountainside, let 
freedom ring! 

And when this happens, when we allow freedom to ring, when we let it ring from every village and 
every hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up that day when all of God's 
children, black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join 
hands and sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual, 

“Free at last, free at last. 

“Thank God Almighty, we are free at last.” 


— Courtesy of the King Center, www.thekingcenter.org, which includes a link to local volunteer opportunities 
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It’s the almost legendary ‘“May- 4 
or Harley of Astoria,"”” who mak¢ 
the top spot here again with 
Francis Clay Harley, a name to 
conjure with in old Astoria town} 
in days gone by! Remember? Well, | 
you will if your roots go back] 
to World War I days hereabouts 
It's a dim world of today with] 
bright memories of the past in} 
which Astoria’s all-time m<¢ t} 
colorful booster dwell C ir- | 
mise, with his failing eyesight and| 
advancing year But Astoria is| 
anything but a dim memory fo 
the old mayor, you may be certain 
after you read the copy of a letter | 
our old friend Peter ‘Wes’? Welch | 
has written him in response to 
inquiries from the old town's 
mer head man. Peter’s letter was | 
addressed thusly: My dear Mr. | 
Mayor, 164 Norwood avenue, Edge-| 
wood 5, Rhode Island. Here it i | 
‘Yes indeed, the Old Timers pic 


held last August in Astoria on the} 
grounds of the old Flavel home} 
during the sesquicentennial cele-| 
bration, was a huge success. There | 
were upwards of 500 in attendance | 


and about half of them were from 


out of town 


Some even came up from Califor- | 
nia to attend . There was Mrs. | 


which 
s took! 
e were! 


! 
} 
| 


hk up}: 


{ 


Fritz” Sovey from San Franc of the ints. Li with one of pl 
le that|co and San Rafael. Then there was|her daughters. Her son Alex was} 4 
l mor-| Jennie Curftiss and May Morg an attorney her and prominent | p 
from San Jose and Eva Shively |" legal circles, but he has passed | jc 
|from Los Angeles, All of them the] NOW. _ om 
econd generation of some of A Your old friend Harry Fiavel 
toria’s real first families of 100) 2/S° I ed ona rt time bac c. 
years or more ago lis \ daughter and son still 
” “From Portland there were about |! the old home at 15th and 
100 who drove down for the day | Franklin. I called on them the last 
and it was a very pleasant experi-| time I was in Astoria 
ence to renew old friendships. J| “On Guy Sanborn remains of 
that family and onl of 


“Sam Wise—that is, Samuel) = 2 x > 
Wise, the son of Herman, died 
about a r ago. He had been|® 
|sick for quite a whil d wa 
very well thought of here in Port- 
jland where he had quite a large 
practice H rot Leo, who 
jhad been living in San Francisc 
or a number of years, died just 
ja few months ago Herman 
|daughter, Birdie, and her husband 
|Charlie Robinson are also gone 


{from the third district this year 
*k even j|on the Republican tickets but wa 


[timers whom I could talk to, Saw 


Grant Trullinger (nee dele So-j 
vey), and her sister Mrs. \ 
Rush, also her brother, Louis M 


in Oakland, Calif. She the last|in 


know you would have enjoyed be 

ing there. Many old timers whom | 
you know were there and we read | Pass 
your very fine letter over the public | 


allant family, All 


a over saw your olc¢ 


rm up 


made the run for congress | 


beat out for the nomination by a 
youngster named Phil Roth. I could | 
not raise the money to make a good 
race and sort of dropped out the 
last few weeks. \ | 

“Was in Astoria a few week 
ago and walked up and down Com 


mercial street to look for some old 


Georgia Ekstrom and her brother 
Lloyd at their jewelry store and 
dropped in the see Lloyd Van Du- 
sen at his soft drink bottling 
plant 

“Talked to Randall Reed and his 
former partner Albert Grimberg 
in the shoe store. Also talked with | 
Billie O'Brien who has sort of re| 
tired and lives on a beautiful spot 
up on Irving avenue where John 
Smith used to have his home. Billie 
built a beautiful home and has 
a view of the river from up beyond 
Tongue Point down to the mouth 
of the river. It is one of the best 
views of the town 
{ Hildebrand js stj]] 
among the townfolks. He is close 
to 90. However he is still in the 
furniture business and does quite 
a bit of writing about the old| 
time folks down there, 

“Margaret Barry (nee Grant), | 
and the wife of Alex ’ 


| 
} 

iF 
| 3 
} 


» lives down 
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J. O. Convill Retires 


James O. Convill, who retires July 1 from the post 
of city manager in Corvallis, is scheduled to receive well- 
earned honors at a public dinner there, to which many 
state officials and prominent citizens will attend. 

Astoria citizens will note this event with great inter- 
est, for Convill was Astoria’s city manager for 15 years 
and performed valuable services to this community. 

Convill came to Astoria as city manager in 1934. Nev- 
er in the history of the community were municipal af- 
fairs blacker than in those days, when half the taxpay-| 
ers had quit paying taxes, the bonded debt was more than 
$4,000,000, and the city government was bankrupt. It had 
defaulted on its annual debt payments. 

Convill wag then a farmer in Westport, but had a 
background of municipal service in Portland. He was en- 
gaged for one major task—to get the municipality back 
on a sound financial basis. 

With the help of a committee of citizens, Convill and 
the city council worked out an agreement with the bond- 
holders for refunding the defaulted bonds and paying off 
what the city government logically could be expected to 
pay. It was a hard and exacting task, accomplished in the 
face of great public despair and discouragement. 

Convill also served as a member of the Astoria port 
commission, which also had the ‘problem of a defaulted 
bond issue, and helped, that agency reach a similar agree- 
ment with its bondholders. 

Few public officials have had such difficult and dis- 
couraging tasks as that of attempting to salvage public 
agencies from bankruptcy. Convill performed that diffi- 
cult task admirably. 

He remained as city manager for 15 years, with time 
out for Army service in World War II. That long tenure 
itself is evidence of a job well done, for long tenure is not 
usual in city manager jobs, subject as they are to the 


| 


|first came to Astoria. 


Astoria 


Column 
By Harold Haynes 


Here’s another paragraph or two 
from that packet of letters former 
Astorian John Berry has been writ- 
ing his old friend and employer, 
August Hildebrand, from his pres- 
ent home in Minneapolis: 

“Do you remember Henry Pouk- 
kula, August? Well, we lived in his 
house on Alameda avenue when we 
That first 
year he and my father and I lived 
in a secow and cleared land on the 
Jeffers place on the Lewis and | 
Clark river. Poukkula was an old 
sailor who left his home in Finland | 
to see the world and ah ed 
landed in Astoria. He was rt only 
a sailor but a fisherman, millwright 
and salmon cook in the early days 
and sailed on the first ship to Alas- 
ka to put up fish, He was a per- 
sonal friend of Capt. Flavel, built 
the old Trullinger mill and other 
cannery buildings in Astoria. What 
a book his life story would make! 

“The pictures of Tillamook Head 
and Tillamook lighthouse bring 


back many pleasant memories for 
me, Those were happy days, build- 
ing the Tillamook Head trail and 
hiking back and forth from Indian 
beach to Seaside. By the Indian 
and Falls creeks there is an old 
Indian village of about two acres, 
now covered with salal. My broth- 
er Bill, now gone, and young 
Henry Hannon, who worked for Al-| 
len’s grocery, hiked around Tilla- 
mook Headand into the Death Trap 
more than 45 years ago. Hannon 
used to be hiked and fish with me in 


whim and caprices of changing city councils and shift- 
ing municipal policies. 


Peril on the Beach 


Rarely do we get through a summer on the beaches 
of the lower Columbia region without drownings to mar 
the holiday pleasure of our visitors. Almost always these 
drownings are due primarily to ignorance on the part of 
surf swimmers of the perils inherent in ocean swimming. 
Most of the drownings involve people from inland, fre- 
quently people with little or no experience in surf bath- 


ing 


Already this summer there have been two deaths in 
the surf, and the season is barely begun. It is too much 
to hope that these deaths will inspire necessary caution 
in other visitors. 

One of the dangers in the surf is that occasionally a 
larger-than-normal wave, or series of such waves, will 
come sweeping in from sea to trap those who are unwary 
or may have moved deeper into the surf than is safe. 
Reports of the drownings at Long Beach last weekend 
indicate that a large wave was responsible. Such waves as 
this are one of the genuine perils of beach bathing, and 
one of the worst perils because they come without warn- 
ing. 


In Tune With the Times 


These seem to be the days of mergers and combina- 
tions in business, so CRPA is in tune with the times in 
effecting a merger with Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd. 

CRPA officials give assurances that the merger will 
in no way affect the company’s fishing and packing op- 
erations here. Astoria will continue as the company’s 
headquarters. 

Certainly the merger should not hurt Astoria’s eco- 
nomic welfare and should instead do some good, by 
strengthening the resources of the community’s principal 
seafood processing company. 

Combination with the Hawaiian firm gives a new 
source of supply of raw material for CRPA, as well as a 
new sales outlet for the Hawaiian company’s tuna pro- 
duction. The merger certainly seems to be a mutually 
beneficial action. 


Wickiup country and other places. 
Fred Planting was another fishing 
companion in those old days when 
the streams were full. 


“We should get together, August, 
one of these days and recreate the 
old Astoria as it was in 1905—the 
old Hildebrand trading post and 
when every other person you met 
was a character. Those were the} 
real people and times now long 
gone.” 


“Mr. Harold Haynes: 
“Calling your attention to eve- 
ning paper of July 14: 
“Having lived in Astoria most of 
my life and being interested in its 
history, I am often astonished at 
the incorrect statements made by 
those writing of their memories. 
“If Peter Welch’s memory 
poor he cannot recall a talk with | 
a Tallant at the old-timers’ picnic 
in August, 1955, I should like to re- 
mind him and you that his articles 
should be looked over before being 
printed. 
“Speaking of the old families, he 
says: ‘Only Nat remains of the Tal- 
lants, all the rest having passed 
on.” 
“My sister, my niece and I are} 
still Tallants. We and our families 
are still very much alive 
“LOUISE TALLANT CARRUTH- 
ERS.” 
Our most respectful apology to} 
you, Mrs. Carruthers. You will be] 
i hearing from Mr. Welch soon, no 
doubt. 


| 


An4 


myocyte 


“US Either 


been making their home with Mr: 
Barry’s daughter Kathleen, who is | 
a teacher in Oakland schools, 
“ROSE MAY” 

Thanks, Mrs. May, for your nice 
letter. As you say, this column of 
ours you're sending along to Mrs. 
Barry should be of much interest 
to her and her brother Will. They 


Welch before long. There isn’t 
much of anything we can say about 
passing our old friend Peter’s letter 
along after we “say we're sorry, 
Mrs. May. 

Keeping the old Astoria spirit 
something more 


been 


live has 
an just a hobby with Peter with 


his old-time pienic gatherings and 
what-have-you. For that reason we 
would really regret having a hand 
in anything that might influence 
him in making good that threat of 
going down to Curry county and 
fading out of the picture. 


Timber Cutting 
Time Extended 


SEASIDE (Special)—The city 
council has granted Howard B. 


Johnson, Astoria, an extension of 
two years from August 1 to re- 
move timber on city-owned land at 
the Seaside cem y. 

The timber was sold originally to 
James Scarborough approximately 
two years ago and the time limit 
for removal would have been in 
August. Scarborough sold his in- 
terests to Johnson and Johnson in 
turn told the council he was will- 


“Dear Mr. Haynes: 

“Tn reading your column the oth- 
er evening, I note Mr, Welch refers 
to Margaret Grant Barryas ‘the 
last of the Grants.’ 

“T had a letter from Margaret 
Grant Barry in March of this year 
and at that time her brother, Will 
Grant, was very much alive and 
was to celebrate his 86th birthday 
anniversary on March 19, If Will 
has passed on since, I have not 
heard of it 


evening and send along 
column, which will be of much in- 


Oliff Engle 
Star Time 
jews 
8;:30—Bible Institute 
9:00—News 


1 
12:25—Local News 
12:30—Musie 
:00—Johnnie Olson 
1:30—Story 


: 


6:00—G. Heatter 
:15—Eddie Fisher 
6:30—News Parade 


6:45—Sam Hayes 9 fusic 2:00—Music 
6:55—H. Wismer 9 NW News 3:00—News 
7:00—Treasury 9:40—Reminder 3:05—Paul, Ford 
7:30—Squadroom 9:45—Music $:30—Behind Story 
8:00—Beaver Game  10:00—Newspaper 3:45—Tellotest 
10:30—Music 10:15—Tellotest 4:00—Fulton Lewis 
32:00—Signoff 30—For You 4:15—Hemingway 


4:30—Answerman 
4:45—Sam Hayes 


terest to her, She and Will have 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 Actress, 1 Accept as heir 
—— Young 2 Rasps 
6She is heard 3 Burmese elf 
on the —— 4 Ostrich 
11She appears 5 Talk back 
in short ——s (coll.) 
12 Sluggish 6 Ceremonies 


13 Chi 7 Collection of 
sayings 


8 The neck 


On the Air Waves 


sand feet for the timber cruised, 
Sand would be willing to pay $3.50 
| pe thousand for the alder on the 
\land. Approximately 190,000 feet 
| of timber is involved in the trans- 
| action 


Seaside Council 
Hears Ordinance 
SEASIDE (Special)—Two 


|naneces were heard at 
{council meeting Monday evening 


“Shall write Margaret Barry this|one an emergency ordinance and 
your | one which had the first and second 


reading. 
The emergency ordinance ap 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
[eTAyclAl 


will probably be hearing from Mr. i 


ing to allow the city $12 per thou- |‘ 


ordi- 
the city 


proved pi 
ing into 
can Park 
traffic fi 


If nothing else, Fonda proved 
free speech needn't make sense 
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Economy may hurt Re 
more than W atergate scandal 


™ 


publicans 


i i} vay 
Be | 
Even Soviets come near to admitting . 
failures of Russian collectivization 
fs Blacks don't feel gains justify ry = Te 
aes dancing in the streets just yet ine 5 oe 
Evans on chess Governmental ‘gentleman's agreement 
Bobby's next challenger threatened by Nixon-Congress bickering 


DMSO: 110 years old, and still unborn 
The cure-all that isn't may yet make it past red tape 


Tews @ Me ew teerinre ve ae ihe ve 
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Ohio doctor sees much hope 
in undiscovered DMSO uses 


anti 


False hopes .. . 


Premature publicity may have hurt DMSO 


SS ows we woes DMSO backer turns international sleuth 


New Oregon Symphony conductor takes steady path to profession 
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Inner Walls of Marble Canyon, Where it Soon is Too Late to Turn Back 


HE SHOT THE COLORADO ALONE 


REAT adventures seldom have a press agent. 
The thing is done first; the world hears of 
later. It was so last fall when a twenty-eigh{- 
year-old Oregon filling-station employee, a 1e 
(Buzz) Holmstrom, took a vacation from i gas 
pump and, in his homemade boat, did wharo man 
had ever done before—ran the Colorade verlone 
from Wyoming to Boulder Dam 
It is dificult to gi 
Classed by white-water veterdt 
dangerous long river, the caly 
savage tributary, the Greem, fall, 9000 feet inktkes 
canyon-imprisoned Lona 
ids and nearly wviewsfh 1h fober of smplle 
Men have atteptpted }t sittlehanded VePyre, bit 
have never lived t Mt) of }t. Others fin ¥e fired it in 
nav, died roe ctr was 


mdo pred its no, Idjs 


with 365 great\ ray 


groups and some 
the first to emerge af'the siteef Bovlder Dam alone 
The tremendoastorge, in AY had been threaded 
but seven tines throughout itsYength, never by one 
les with more than a dozen, and always 
tte equipment. Powell's original party of 
\ured months for the passage; they were 
reed tb line or portage their boats past something 
like a hundred rapids. With none to help him with 
his quarter-ton boat, Holmstrom rode down all but 
five, a record born of both necessity and daring. 
Yet it was no flash-in-the-pan expedition, con- 
ceived in boyish enthusiasm and executed by blind 
luck. Buzz had dreamed and prepared for the at 
tempt for months. He had already run the rapids of 
the Salmon and Rogue rivers solo; the mastery of 
shutes had won him his chevrons 
Only the Colorado, ulti- 


man, some: 


these formidable 
in the white-water guild 
mate in roaring rapids, was left. 

Buying a rattletrap car for ten dollars and build- 
ing a trai to haul his boat, he left his home in 
7, headed for 


Coquille, O on, on September 29, 19 
Green River, Wyoming. A little more than $100 was 
in his poeket, the last of his savings. Only his 


few friends knew where he 
October fourth, 


his boss and 4 
Five days Is 


mother 
going 


was 


End of the Trail; the Placid Waters of Lake Mead Behind Boulder Dam 


watch him 


sp the maentyde ofAhis featy /iek up yhis car, he stopped at Bingham Canyon, 
ik 0 ne world’s magtY U 


e Dese 
rom’'s fe 
onesY Deseret } 


without publicty/of any kind and only a handful to 
wh he sfloved off from ¢ River. 
Ys later h® bumped the concrete wall of 


Fifty-two ie 
Boulder Dam. Thi#js the story of that fifty-two days, 


een 


told aie firgt, tifne 

It mpiht have remained untold, for all of Buzz. 
The (ing wasWone; the knowledge of it was sufficient 
un} itself But after returning to Green River to 
ye see Dr. Russell G. Frazier, an authority on 
» OBlorado River. Doctor Fre 
vening News, in Salt Lake City, of Holm- 
t. A reader in Salt Lake sent the Posr the 
ws clipping. live in Holt 
te, the Posr wired me to find him. I 
wired Coquille, in Southwestern Oregon, where 
everybody knows Buzz. He was somewhere in the 
south, it was reported; he was on his way home. It 
was not until the day before Christmas that he 
rolled back into Coquille as quietly as he had left, 
ready to get back into his gas-station clothes 

But let’s let Buzz Holmstrom, the man who ran 
the world’s most dangerous rapids alone, tell his 


zier told a friend on 


th 


Because I 


strom’s sta 


own story 
A Modern Old Ironsides 


Heo. (said Buzz) I built my boat, I'd studied 
boat design, of course, the specialized types cre- 
ated for running rapids, Mine was made out of Port 
Orford cedar, very light but very strong. Th 
only two stands of this cedar in the world, one in 
the Holy Land and one down here in Southwestern 
Oregon. They make battery separators out of it be- 
cause it stands up, and Venetian blinds because it 
nd so forth 

and if I'd had to buy it on the open 
But I went out in the 


e are 


doesn’t warp, 
It's expensive 
market I'd have been sunk 
and found me a windfall that was sound and 
had a close interlocking grain—the type I wanted 
and had been naturally seasoned where it lay. I 
hewed out a cant about two feet square and fifteen 


wood 


Lodore Rapids; Here Old Man River Ceases to Grow! and Be 


HMotmatrom, His Boat, and Emery Kotb's Nephew at the Bright Angel Stop 


gins to Bite 


feet long, and worked this by hand down a half-mile 
slope. Then I got a couple of the boys to help me 
load it on a trailer and brought it to town and had it 
sawed up. 

It took six months of careful planning and build- 
ing, but when it was done I knew every joint and rib 
and watertight seam; and I knew it was a good boat. 
You've got to know that when you run rapids. When 
the grip of the rapids closes on you and you know 
there's no way out except to ride ‘er down, your 
mind has to be absolutely free of worry about what's 
under you. You can't say to yourself: “Is the | 
sound? Will she stand up? Will the oars crack, 
You've got to be able to say: “ Everything is tough 
and tested. The rest of it’s up to you, Holmstrom.” 

She was, and is, a good boat. A man at Green 

River liked her looks before I started down, and I 
almost promised to sell her, when and if I made it 
through. More than forty days later and close to 
1000 miles downriver, when she took me safely 
through Deubendorf Rapids—more about that 
later—I would just as soon have sold myself. 
She is fifteen feet long and five-foot beam, decked 
over, except for a small cockpit; flat-bottomed, ex- 
cept for an inch and a half of are for strength; ten 
inches of rake fore and aft; weight, empty, 450 
pounds. All equipment was stored in watertight 
compartments fore and aft, the spare oars lashed 
securely aft. Nothing was in the cockpit except me 
and my life preserver, The cockpit could be brim- 
ming and she would still be buoyant, capable of sup- 
porting tons. She could turn end for end and roll 
completely over, and as long as I stayed with her I 
would have a chance, The stern, which was always To ~ 
be downstream in rough going—for better visibility, 
control, and to reduce speed—had to be broad and 
doubly strong to stand up under the impact of solid 
water 

I was ready to go on September twenty-ninth. I 
had read and studied every book published on the 
Colorado—particularly E. L. Kolb's Through the 
Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico, which 
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was priceless in its detailed description of each 
rapid and eddy—and the best Government maps, 
I had thought, slept and dreamed nothing but the 
Colorado for months, 

The jump-off, for me, was not Green River, Wy- 
oming, but Coquille, Oregon, where I was r 
and where, when I die, I hope to be buried, [ had 
all my stuff loaded that night, The last of my 
tal—a little better than $100—was in my pocket. 
I had said good-by, ready to get an early start in 
the morning. 

But I knew, as twilight deepened along the Co- 
quille, that I couldn't sleep that night. There was 
no use waiting. So I said good-by to my mother 
again and headed east. At sunup, I wa 
McKenzie Pass and in the Oregon “high « 

A blizzard was threatening and a biting wind 
was blowing when I got to Green River, Wyoming, 
on October third, I spent the balance of that day 
and most of the next getting my stuff ready. I 
didn’t tell anybody there what I was up to except 
a friendly couple who lived down by the river. I 
had to tell them bee: 
park my car and trailer while I was gone. 


use | wanted some place to 


Only Four Stops to Boulder Dam 


DIDN’T want any publicity, and I'll tell you 

why. I didn’t have much money; I looked like a 
tramp. I had a good boat, but the rest of it didn't 
look so good. No balloon-silk tents or fancy camp 
kits, I was afraid some official might stop me. He 
wouldn't know my experience. He wouldn't know 
how husky I was, nor that I'd studied and dreamed 
about the Colorado until I felt [ knew h rapid 
and rock and eddy. All he'd see would be a wild- 
eyed Swede with a shoestring outfit, tackling the 
longest stretch of bad water in the world. 

So I shoved off at dusk on October fourth. This 
and trailer—I 
told them I'd be back for it in six weeks or so— 
were down at the river to see me off, Several other 


couple at whose place I left my ca 


folks 
around, and the 
yup of small boys. I 
don't think they 
expected tosee meagain, 
I wasn’t so sure they 
would, either. It was 
twilight—I was getting 
under way at night 
again, beeause I knew I 
wouldn’t sleep—and a 
gray, biting twilight it 
was. I could hear the 
boys yelling to me long 
after L was out of sight, 
and I yelled back. I 
wouldn't hear many 
voices again, after that, 
Only four 
Boulder Dam, 
miles away. 
Shooting the Colo- 
rado divides itself into 
The first 
stretch is the Green 
River to the 
with the Colorado be- 
low Greenriver, Utah. 
This is about 500 miles 


were standing 


usual 


ever 


stops to 
1100 


two stages. 


junction 


and includes the upper 
rapids and canyons. 
From the junction to 
Boulder is around 600 
miles, the last 250 of 
which is the Grand Can- 
yon proper. The farther 
downstream you go, 


generally speaking, the 
rougher the wate 
the last and toughest, 
just above Lake Mead, 


is, 
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Mountain Men and Trappers Penetrated the Gorge Long Before Powell 
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JSnaking His Boat Over the Rocks at Lava Cliff, Last of His Five Portages 


Buzz Holmstrom's Mark Alongside a 1927 Expedition’s on Cataract’s Walls. Below~ 
Eight Miles Below and Nine Years Earlier; Last Marker of the Bridegroom Hyde 


The Colorado Not Far Below Bright Angel, Where the Tourist Sees it by Muleback 


being Lava Cliff Rapids. So the first 
stretch, to the junction, might be called 
the breaking-in period, where you learn 
what it’s all about. 

‘There are four possible stops for sup- 
plies: At Jensen and Greenriver, Utah, 
above the junction, and at Lee's Ferry 
and Grand Canyon below. In between, 
once embarked, there are stretches of 
hundreds of miles where you can’t get 
out of the canyon, if your boat's 
smashed beyond repair and you're 
afoot. You can't follow down the banks, 
because there are oftentimes no banks 
in the sense of an ordinary river; the 
walls go straight up. There are timber 
and game in the upper stretch; below 
the junction you're soon rolling through 
desolation where there isn’t much liv- 
ing except lizards. Every expedition 
that goes through finds traces of some 
unfortunates, individuals or parties, 
who have started down and never been 
heard of again. 

My hands were benumbed with cold, 
dropping down from Green River, 
Wyoming, which is flat country. Each 
morning I had to thaw out my clothes 
before I could get them on, Wherever 
my breath touched on my sleeping bag 
during the night, would be stiff with 
ice. We don't have cold like that in 
Oregon, and it seemed to bite into my 
bones. 

The mountains were ahead. They 
looked friendly, and I knew that if I 
could beat the blizzard to the canyon, 
I'd get along. I could see the cleft 
coming for miles ahead, where the 
whole terrain tipped upward and the 
river began to dip down into its gorge, 
the first of its 5000-foot fall to Boulder. 
From a distance it looked as if the 
river was running down into a bottom- 
less erack. 

I thought of those ancient words, 
“Abandon hope, all ye who enter here,” 
but didn’t believe them. 

ing Gorge, Horseshoe and King- 
fisher canyons were short and rapids- 
free, filled with sunshine and songs of 
countless birds, and with the call of 
geese and ducks high overhead. Many 
deer and beaver could be seen along 
the tree-lined shores. 


The First Rapids 


Tt didn’t last long. I was soon into 
the first of the rapids, in Red Canyon, 
where I shoved, rather than shot, the 
shallow, rocky stream for three days; 
past Ashley Falls, the scene of many 
earlier disasters, and where inexperi- 
enced parties usually come to grief. It 
didn't seem very tough, at low water 
and with a good boat—not much 
tougher than the Rogue—and soon I 
came to Red Creek, where it was nee- 
essary to make the first portage. Here 
I started to throw away equipment 
that I didn't need, in order to shorten 
the ordeal of moving the boat and 
duffel over the rocks. I was learning. 
I threw away the heavy tent and slept 
after that in my sleeping bag alone. 
Out went the heavy iron pulley, which 
was useless; even extra cakes of soap. 
That helped, because moving the boat 
was bad enough. 

I didn't figure to portage the boat 
more than I had to. That was one spot 
where previous expeditions had it on 
me. There'd always been two or more 
in vious parties—sometimes ten or 
a fehl you need plenty of help 
to move a boat over some of those 
places. When you figure what it means 
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The River Falls 4300 Feet in These 500 Miles of Canyons 


to move a 450-pound boat single- 
handed over shoulder-high boulders 
and knife-edged fragments and down 
cliffs, you can see why I planned to 
ride everything down that was short of 
suicide, I portaged only five times— 
three above the Colorado junction and 
two below. At each bad rapids I tied 
the boat and went ahead to study the 
lay of the land. If there was a way 
through, I went on through. 

Nights were swell. Like that night 
after my first portage below Red Creek 
Rapids. Lateagood meal, and stretched 
outin my sleeping bag beside the dying 
fire, I was tired, but couldn't sleep right 
away; I just lay for a while, comfort- 
able, watching the fading glow of the 
flames in the branches of the mountain 
cedar overhead, and after that looking 
up at the stars—I had never seen them 
bigger and brighter—high above the 
black, jagged silhouette of the canyon 
rim, The slapping of the waves against 
the drumlike compartments of the boat 
mingled with the roar from distant 
Red Creek. The peace and friendliness 
and physical relaxation wiped out the 
hardship of the day. 

In some ways I was lueky to be by 
myself. In most expeditions there was 
always an unfortunate or two who 
couldn't stand the constant strain of it. 
Three of Major Powell's party balked 
on the lower stretch, climbed the can- 
yon wall at about the only place along 
there where it could be climbed, and 
pushed out on foot across the desert, 
only to be killed by hostile Indians. 
Every large party since has had some- 
body that cracked, I loved it. 


[The key facet of Buza’s character, 
Without it, he was doomed. Depend- 
ent on his own physical and spiritual 
resources in a sense possible nowhere 
else on the globe, the awesome environ- 
ment was not terrible, but beautiful. 
The Viking strain in his nature ab- 
sorbed it thirstily.] 

I was learning fast. Remember, this 
is still the first stretch, above the junc- 
tion—the preinitiation. Beginning 
where my education had left off at the 
Salmon, I was being prepared for the 
Colorado, Two more days of hard row- 
ing—the current was too slow—took 
me through the wide, beautiful valley 
of Brown's Park, long uninhabited, ex- 
cept for thousands of beaver, to the 
gateway of Lodore Canyon, only 
twelve miles long, but packed with 
vicious water. The first bad rapid, 
Disaster Falls, had claimed a boat from 
Major Powell's 1869 expedition, and 
just last year Tony Backus left his 
boat wedged there. Biting off a chew 
of tobacco, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of old rivermen, I was soon 
through and on and through Triplet 
Falls. 

_ At the bottom of Triplet, I found 
jammed against a pile of drift the 
punctured stern compartment of a 
wrecked boat and two broken oars. 
There was no way to tell whose finish 
was written there. When Lasked about 
it later, nobody knew. Just another 
voyager who had started down the 
one-way route and had guessed wrong. 

Hell’s Half-Mile came next, where I 
almost guessed wrong myself. Major 
Powell's expedition gave it its name, in 
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69, and it’s a good one. The river 
drops thirty feet here in less than a half 
mile, and the roar of it warns you for 
miles in advance that the horseplay ix 
over and the rough work begins. From 
above, its twisted channel appears to 
grin, its fangs bared and dripping, 
Having looked it over carefully and 
charted my mental course down that 
tossing mane, I went over the brink 
quickly, knowing that I dared not 
hesitate. d 

Have I described the proper method 
for running tough rapids? Let’s do 
it here, in Hell’s Half-Mile. I didn't 
evolve it myself; it has been worked 
out by all the experts who have sur- 
vived the bad ones. 


Nature's Chute-the-Chutes 


I went over stern first, facing the 
rapids, rowing as hard as T could up- 
hill to check the speed. That's where 
the early boats, like Major Powell's, 
made their mistake; they went down 
bow first and so had to row faster than 
the current to keep control, which, in 
turn, made it far more diffieult to 
avoid the rocks. When you understand 
that the speed of the current here is 
better than twenty-five miles an 
hour—it seems much faster, but that’s 
how the Government experts meas- 
ured it—and that the full force of the 
river rolls down at that speed, you ean 
imagine how fast the rocks seem to be 
leaping toward you and how exact 
must be your control on the oars to 
dodge in and out. 

Halfway down the boiling chute, we 
struck a submerged boulder. You can't 
see such things in advance in such 
water. Had we been going head-on, 
the boat would have been done for, 
right there, but at retarded speed the 
reinforeed stern held. We hung for a 
split second, head-on in the current, 
then swung into the full grip of the 
heaped-up channel, out of control and 
speeding down upon the big rocks that 
must be avoided. 

I gave the oars all I had, whirled the 
boat and pulled for my life. The in- 
stant we were in the clear we struck 
again, and this time the river seized my 
left oar and tore it from its socket. We 
hurtled sideways toward a huge boul- 
der, and it was there that the boat it- 
self did the trick. It slid upon the rock 
instead of crashing—I was thankful 
then for the rake I'd given her bow— 
spun, and slid off. By now I had the 
oar in place, and we eased between the 
remaining rocks to a safe landing be- 
low. It seemed like the boat almost: 
chuckled out loud at me there, when 
we were in the clear, ‘* Happy to oblige. 
But next time don't depend so much 
on me." 

We came to my second portage, 
where I stumbled and sweated with 
heavy loads over boulders, thro 
deep sand, up a rough mountainside, 
through thickets and then down to the 
river again. Never again, I decided; 
so I discarded some extra flashlight 
batteries, 150 feet of heavy rope that 
I saw would be useless now, alone a8 
I was; a half gallon of dry beans, two 
cans of coffee, an assortment of nails, 
4 vacuum bottle and several cans of 
canned heat. I might tighten my belt 
thereafter, but I'd get through faster. 

The next day we went through Split 
Mountain, one of the most unu 
channels of the trip, The river runs 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Could you think 
up such a Story? 


iin you were asked to tell the 
strangest, most exciting story you 
could think up, It wouldn't be half as 
strange or exciting as the true story of 
what's going on around you this very 
minute—a story in which you yourself 
play a part 

This story is the news of the living 
struggling, laughing world you live in 
And Tue, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
was invented to tell that great story so 
clearly that you may follow it with un- 
derstanding, and so engrossingly that 
you never want to skip a word, 


@ It had to be told 


The two young newspapermen who 
invented Tite started in a bare room 


in New York, their equipment $6 worth 
of newspapers and magazines, two rented 
typewriters, and an old copper boiler 
for a wastebasket. 


“Because it has no political axe to 
grind, because its style is brief, clear 
interesting, because its news is so or- 
ganized that a mind trained or untrained 
can grasp it with minimum effort, Time 
should appeal to every man or woman 
who has the slightest interest in the 
world and its affairs.” Thus the young 
editors wrote of unborn Tiate. 

Today Trme's original 18,000 sub- 
scribers have grown to 700,000, its 
editors from two to thirty-one, its news 
service from nothing to Time's own 
448 correspondents plus the world net- 
work of A. P. and U. P., its researchers 
and fact-checkers from two to twenty- 
five, its reference files from a few en- 
velopes to over 100,000 separate sub- 
jects, its cost per printed word from 2¢ 
to over 204. 


@ Where you can find it 


Today Trae. still has but one purpose 
the only one it ever had: To keep intel- 
ligent men and women well informed 
And Trae fulfills this purpose by writ 
ing the world’s weekly story so vividly 


that you can't help enjoying it and 
remembering it. That is why Tratr 
readers assay 485 b rmed 
than their Trate-less ne: 

If you, like them, feel an urge to 
follow and understand the greatest of 
sll modern stories, be te today 
with the copy now on newsstand 


Then be Trate’s guest for three weeks 
mail the coupon and receive the next 
three issues, free. 


TIME, 330 Fast 22nd Bt. Chieneo, IM 
Please svod me the neat three innuer of TiMn, free 
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parallel, then turns suddenly and, for 
no reason apparent to the eye, knifes 
into the heart of a mountain, But in- 
stead of going through, it doubles back 
and for six miles has cut a meandering, 
stately gorge before returning to what 
would appear to have n its natural 
course, This was the last tree-covered 
canyon, and not far below Jensen, 
Utah, where I restocked with provi- 
sions, the vegetation disappeared al- 
most entirely. 

The name of the next canyon, Deso- 
lation, describes the whole country. 
The illusion was of sinking deeper into 
the heart of the earth, into giant di- 
mensions. I was approaching the june- 
tion of the Colorado. 

At Greenriver, Utah, just above the 


| junction, I heard about the last expedi- 


tion before me. A daring young Idaho 
river runner named Hyde had started 
there, in 1928, with his bride, to “hon- 
eymoon” through the canyon, Women 
have their place in the world, but they 
do not belong in the Canyon of the 
Colorado. The amazing part of it is 
that they got beyond and Can- 
yon—the town—which is a long way 
down. A relief expedition went in later 
and found their boat. I was later to 
see Hyde's name painted on a cliff. I 
painted my name below his—mine is 
now the last —wondering, as I did so, if 
my name, like Hyde’s, would also ap- 
pear on the long and lengthening list of 
those who failed to make it through. 


The Jumping: Off Place 


And so we came to the Colorado, 
where it swings in from the east to join 
the Green. I had covered 500 miles; 
600 of the Colorado were ahead. Here, 
where you start down the deceptively 
easy-going first stretch of Cataract 
Rapids, is your final chance to turn 
back, though the early explorers, pros- 


You begin by easy stages—you're 
an early explorer now, with no previous 
records to guide you—and you tell 
yourself that this isn't bad; you'll see 
what's around the next bend, From 
the bend it still doesn't look bad—if 
you've come down the comparatively 
smooth Colorado above the junction, 
you've forgotten, or overlooked, how 
much more water has been added to 
the stream ad you go on to the next, 
Suddenly it doesn't look so good. It 
isn’t bad, but the walls are speeding by 
faster than before; there's a strength- 
ening roar ahead, deep-toned and re- 
verberating together, on second 
thought, you tell yourself 
you'll turn back. 

But it’s already too late 
for second thought, You're 
in the canyon now—the 
most wonderful and 
tiful and pitiless canyon in 
the world. The walls are 
sheer, their crests are rising, 
seeming to stretch higher 
and higher toward the blue 
sky right while you're look- 
ing at them, and the speed- 
ing water joins wall to wall. 
There isn't any bank, No 
boat or living man can 
back-trail now, upstream. 
Well, you say—being a 
hardy adventurer who's 
seen plenty tough rivers- 
we'll have to make the best 
of it and go on through. 

So you do, and not hay- 
ing the proper bont—a boat 
for the specific purpose, a 
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good boat—that's the end of you. If 
you erack up in midstream, the river 
claims your body and doesn't give it 
up. If you make it to the shore, your 
bleaching bones will join the others 
seattered along a 100-mile stretch. 
Your equipment will litter the banks 
and swirl to the outer edges of the great 
eddies, and so come to rest among the 
mute records of other parties who have 
passed that way. How many have per- 
ished there will never be known. 

Toward the middle of Ca 
Canyon, the river was kind to me, @ 
neophyte knocking at the door: I had 
tied up on the edge of a comparatiy ely 
quiet eddy and had gone ahead to 
study this particular rapid. I decided 
to run it, but just as I was turning 
away, a whim of a receding wave 
showed a great submerged rock in the 
only possible channel. Had I turned 
back two seconds sooner, I would not 
have seen it. 

There was nothing to do but por- 
tage, a 100-yard, back-breaking, man- 
killing overland trip that took all after- 
noon. I had to get poles and small logs 
from the drift to use for skids over the 
great rocks, I would bridge gaps and 
slide the boat over. Sometimes they 
would roll, letting the boat drop down. 
At other times I would work the boat 
up a steep pitch, grunting and strain- 
ing, get it near the top, and then it 
would slide back to the bottom again. 
I wished I had had a partner. As twi- 
light fell, I had it back in the river. 

That night I had my greatest fright 
in the Colorado. The only strip of 
sand wide enough for a bed was above 
the rapids, so I went back up over the 
man-killing rocks to it to sleep. 

Tired as I was from the portage, I 
couldn't fall asleep. I lay there half 
dreaming, thinking of the rapids ahead, 
rechecking my mental d: on them, 
and most of all trying to visualize Deu- 
bendorf, the greatest test of all. Pres- 
ently the moon rose above the canyon 
wall—and a friendly moon it was to 
me, down there in the bottom of the 
great fissure, insectlike. Suddenly I 
remembered the boat. I had left it tied 
in such a way that the rope lay 
a sharp rock, Had the constant stress 
of the water frayed the rope through? 

I reared on an elbow and looked 
down over the rapids, and there in the 
moonlight I saw the boat, the broken 
rope trailing, just swinging out and 
into the grip of the current. 

Leaping up in a cold sweat, I ran 
down over the rocks, stumbling and 
falling. With the boat gone, I was done 
for. The main channel and 
glistened in the path of moonlight, 
empty and lifeless, but in the shadow 


aract 


tossed 


“Tt gains ten minutes a day.” 


Yous Drury 
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where the boat had been, a gray shape 
Joomed. It was not until T could gop 
pov nyands on the eanvas-covered hull 
that 1 knew that I had only dreamed 
it. The rope was sound and good, ang 
the boat was still there. 

I changed the rope—you can bet on 
that. Fora long time I sat there in the 
shadow with my hand on the boat, 
drawing reassurance from it, T 
tempted to stay there till sunup, but] 
went back up over the rapids and 
crawled into my sleeping bag, half 
ashamed. If I could get that seared 
aboutadream, what about Deubendorf? 

While toting the equipment over the 
rocks to the boat, I found that T still 
had too much duffel, so overbourd 
went the poleax, side of bacon, three 
cans of chili, three cans of corned beef 
and a pup tent that I'd held out be 
fore. It was like burning my bridges 
behind me; and, on the other hand, it 
was just another bet that I was right, 
If the boat cracked up and I made it 
to the bank, a hundred tons of food 
wouldn't have been enough. In the end, 
having eaten it, I'd starve just the same, 

That day I ran through Dark Can- 
yon Rapids, the last bad one in Cat- 
aract, and it made me feel better, T 
had got farther than those who had 
perished in Cataract, and that was 
something. At the same time, I knew 
from my maps that Glen Canyon be 
gan a few miles yw, and after that 
there would be 165 miles of relatively: 
still water to row. 

Just below Cataract were the names 
of travelers who had made it this far, 
and I added mine: 1 that I'd kept 
the ean of paint: Buzz Ho~msrrom, 
11-1-87. Few would see my name 
painted there, but those few would un 
derstand. Eight miles below, I saw the 
name of the Eddy Expedition on the 
cliff, and as Tapproached I saw belowit 
carved the one name and date: Hype, 
—nine years earlier to the day. 
ys of rowing took me through 
the 165 miles of Glen Canyon. It was 
beautiful here, and I stopped to take 
photographs of abandoned mining op- 
erations and cliff dwellings of a forgot- 
ten race. These were lazy days, and 
though I did not know it, I was storing 
up stamina for Marble Gorg 
Grand Canyon below. Part 
Deubendorf, which was never far from: 
my thoughts. 


Footprints From the Past 


» of most interest 
Canyon—is Hole 


Probably the p! 
in this stretch—Gle: 
in-the-Rock Creek, where the early 
Mormon pioneers, who could not be 
stopped even by a barrier like the Cok 
orado, performed the in- 
credible feat of lowering 
horses and wagons down: 
the almost perpendicular 
wall of the side canyon, 
The horses were then foreed 
to swim across and the 
wagons ferried, Not far be: 
low is Father Escalante’ 
Crossing, where steps were 
hewn in the canyon wall 1 
get the horses down to the 
water. It was hard to be 
lieve, yet the record is 
there, carved in rock. 

I made the mistake of 
passing Le Ferry, form 
erly operated by John Lat 
Mormon pioneer, later @% 
ecuted for his alleged part 
in the Mountain Meadow® 
Mass Five miles be 
low, at Navajo Bridge, the 
river has started its pl 
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Continued from Page 36 

into Marble Gorge and leaves ton 
exit, a perilous climb over the walls ol 
a side canyon. T wo days were spent 1 
overhauling the outtit ynd worming my 
up and down the walls with fre sh 
supplies obtained from the proprietor 
of Marble Canyon Lodge. 

There uches of civilization 
glimpses of people and life I 

momentary rebellion against 
to that bright upper 
elf again 1m 


were 


here 

had a 
aying good-by 
world and imprisoning ™) 
the somber depths of ever ening 
Marble Gorge. But the challenge of 
Badger Creek Rapids was 10 the air. 
to antlike figures on 
st overhead, I shoved 


Waving good-b; 
the bridge 500 f 
off, 
Badger Creek wasn't so bad, and I 
went on to Soap Creek, whose reputa- 
I was sure, from 
would have to be 


tion wasn't so good. 
my data on it, that it 
portaged, but when I looked at the 
jump-off, I eould see that portaging 
would be a back-breaking job. Sinee 
the river and I understood each other 
I walked on down to 


better by now, 
study it. 

Sure enough, the message was there: 
“Unload your boat and start near the 
re, cutting across below this 
will 
and 


right shore, 
first rock, where this big eddy 
swing you out of the main channel, 
then you will slip past the other rocks 
and on through. But don’t miss a sin- 
gle stroke of the oars, or you'll answer 
to me.” 

The river having been honest with 
me so far, I did as directed and the 
boat took me through without ship- 
ping a drop of wate 

That gave me my first sense of false 
confidence. Late in the afternoon, 
when I came to North Canyon Rap- 
ids, the river put me in my place again. 
I hadn't studied the currents carefully 
enough, and, as a result, the boat was 


tossed crosswise into the 
I had yet seen. Its tr 
deep that the boat was held on its bot- 
tom, while the wave shook it so roughly 
that I had to let go the oars and hang 
on with both hands to keep from being 
catapulted out. Then, when I was help- 
less, the river contemptuously kicked 
the boat free, as much as to say: “‘ Let 
that be a lesson to you.” 


A Lost World 


I went on, head up, with violent drops 
coming so close together that I had no 
time to relax after one before I was into 
the next, and on to Cave Rapid, whose 
rough voice fills the great cavern from 
whence it takes its name. It was at 
this point that the Government survey 
expedition of 1923 found the equip- 
ment of some unknown party. 

From this point I traveled rapidly 
past gloomy caves and beautiful hang- 
gardens that were ten times more 
beautiful in the midst of all this deso- 
lation, down a wider canyon and on to 
the mouth of the Little Colorado, It 
was low and clear at this season, bring- 
ing in some drinking water that wa 
surely welcome after the silt-laden 
currents of the main river 

While eating lunch there—consiat- 
ing of one large, cold hot eake and one 
—I caught the 


ean of saus: 


«un on 
the wings of an airplane far above. 
To the pilot, the river must have 
looked like a pencil scrawl. But I was 
el to the river, close to its irresistible 


power, and could well believe that it 
alone had done the ineredible job of 
carving such a canyon. 

_ One day's run brought me to Granite 
Gorge, where the river, using its silt as 
an abrasive and cutting tool, has cut 


February 26,1939 


through what the geologists say is the 
oldest rock known to man, and on to 


Bright Angel Trail, where I tied up 
and went after upplies sufficient tg 
last me to Boulder Dam, 275 miles 
away 


At Grand Canyon village I was told 
of a party of geologists representing 
the Carnegie Institution and Califor 
hia Institute of Technology, who were 
vmdying the old Archean rock found in 
the Granite Gorge, and who were gt 
that time about sixty miles downstream 
at Kanab Creek: I hoped to overtake 
them there, as they were traveling 
slowly, but there were famous rapids 
Walthenberg was partie. 
And finally—after close to 
of expectation—Deuben- 


in between 
ularly bad. 
1000 miles 
dorf. 

The lesser rapids above Walthen 
berg bent both oarlocks and cracked 
an oar. When I came to Walthenberg 
itself—I was ly to portage, but it 
couldn’t be portaged alone, and therg 
was nothing to be done but run it. Sel 
jooked it over and then shoved off. ] 
bumped rocks twice+both glancing 
blows that made the boat groan ae- 
cusingly, but I came safely through, 


The Demon Deubendorf 


Camp that night was fireless, since 
the only driftwood was that caught in 
clefts fully seventy-five feet above the 
present surface of the river—proof 
enough of the mighty cataract that is 
there in flood stage. 

The next afternoon, I came to 
Deubendorf, named after a member 
of Julius Stone’s party whose boat 
cracked up there, but who suce 
and miraculously survived the last half 
without a boat. Stone says tha 
one who runs these rapids, at any stage 
of the water, will know he has tackled 
a real job; and I can vouch for the 
truth of that. 

The more I looked at it, the worse it 
seemed, And the worse it seemed, the 
more I wanted to run it, even though 
it could be portaged and I didn’t 
have that excuse, For forty days in the 
canyon and for months before, I had 
dreamed of this moment. 

The smooth current curved swiftly 
at the start, then reared up in huge 
waves that crashed and thundered 
over half-buried rocks below. These 
were the rocks upon which Deuben- 
dorf himself had crashed. Yonder, on 
the left, were the rocks that had taken 
one of Clyde Eddy's boats when they 
were attempting to line it down, in 
1927. On the right were other rocks 
and islands that thrust the channel im 

But there was a way. There was 10 
channel, true, but there below the 
jump-off, before the force of water 
built up in those tremendous waves 
there was a space—time for a half 
dozen strokes on the oar—and two 
rocks at the right. Couldn't I shoot 
through there, dodge that submenged 
one below, and so pass on safely inte 
the farther eddies? 

I wasn’t sure but that I was kidding 
myself. The line of rocks on the right 
threw back a big curling wave toward 
the heaped-up mountains in the main 
channel. At times this big wave wastlt 
so high; again, its curling crest wae 
fifteen feet overhead. The first probe 
lom we get by that backwash 
to the rocks on the righty 
because if it ever slapped me back inte 
the grip of the main channel, | was done 
for. That's what happened to Deubett 
dorf; it's probably what happened 
everyone else that tried it, But I hi 
a good boat; I could move fast i ® 
pinch, The wave could throw me bae 


8 to 


hugging 
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ming-After 


toward that towering mid-channel, and » thre 
still there would be time for five or six the rocks in the easier water below, 

quick strokes, Maybe. And if I got out It was that simple and that fast. I 
of the clu os of the main channel, rode on through the eddies, the ds 
hard forward on one oar, hard back- past, looking up toward the sky. To 
ward with the other, should see me my am 


h, Scuttling down between 


ement, I found I was singing. 
between the rocks on the right, and so bellowing, like | was trying to outdo 


into easier water. the roaring of Deubendorf behind me 

Understand me about this “easier” More than that, I'd remembered four 
water. A month before, it would have lines of Barnacle Bill that I'd tried to 
looked plenty tough, that stretch half- recall for 1000 miles back. I had ‘em 
way down Deubendorf. To get the now, and I'll never forget them again 
proper slant on it, you should remem- Two days’ traveling took me down 
ber that the Government experts fig- past Havasu Creek, a quiet little 
ure 8000 second feet at that point. In stream that enters the Colorado 
other words, there's 8000 cubic feet of through a narrow slit in the walls, but 
water rolling down at every tick of the which opens up, in the interior, into a 
clock. fertile, hidden, rock-walled valley, in- 

Well, | looked it over for fifteen min- habited by the shy Havasu Indians 
utes and then turned back to the boat. Towa ening of the second day, the 
There was no use waiting; when you've roar of Lava Falls strengthened. Its 
got ‘er figured, it’s time to go. I could vicious waters, twisting down between 
feel my heart beating. It seemed like great blocks of lava, have never been 


it was beating down lower than usual, run, and for a while I played with the 
down in my stomach. I remembered idea of trying it rather than portaging 
that British officer at Waterloo, when 

he climbed into the saddle and found The Last Lap 

that his knees were shaking. ‘Shake, 

damn you,” he said. “You'd shake But I decided not to crowd my 


worse than that if you knew where you luck—you get that way while the mem- 
were really going. ory of Deubendorf is fresh—and port- 
Sure I was scared. I saw to it that aged over. The scientific party had 
the spare oars were properly lashed portaged here, and it was plain that 
down, the proper side of the blades up. they weren't far ahead. I could even 
Those oars, lashed aft on each side of tell alot about their boats. White paint 
the deck, were always within my range scraped off on sharp rocks told their 
of vision, because I was facing the color; slivers of wood gouged out by 
stern, downstream. Then I felt of my the jagged lava showed that they were 
sheath knife to see that it was hanging planked with mahogany. 
at the proper place on my belt. If an I put on speed, anxious to overhaul 
oar broke, I’d have no time in the rap- them; and when night brought me to a 
ids to unlash a spare; I'd have to cutit camp site in Granite Park, I came 
loose—fast. Like the fellow said about upon a tripod made of driftwood and 
the gas attack at the front, there’s only bearing a single sign. Two words, I 
two kinds of folks left in the rapids 1 it, blinking. “Hello, Buzz” and 
when an oar breaks: the quick and the the date: “11-17 * They knew I 


e 
You can avoid them 
dead. was coming; they were expecting me e 
Then I shifted my life preserver so it down below. They had also lef can this BEFORE and AFTER way 


fitted comfortably, was just tight of cocoa, the most weleome imagi 
enough and still left my arms absolute addition to my limited fare. That 
freedom, tilted my hat, braced my feet cocoa warmed my stomach and the 
exactly right in each corner of the cock- greeting warmed my heart ' . 
pit and took a big chew of tobacco, xt morning I entered lower Gran- MORNING-AFTER misery shows in your eyes. They 
In the rapids you've got to have some- ite Gorge, and at noon eame to Dia- | look the way you feel... dull, heavy, sick. Why not 


thing to sink your teeth into. Then I mond Creek, where the geolog poe re 

spit on my hands, took hold of the oars party were eating lunch. I hadn't real- | avoid this agony—wake more clear-eyed and keener? 

and shoved off. ized before how lonely I'd been. With Take Bromo-Seltzer BEFORE you go to bed. While 
How long do you think it takes to so much in common to talk about, we | Sere 

run rapids like Deubendorf, once pr ly drowned out the noise of | you sleep, it counteracts the causes of a morning- 

you're over the brink? About as long the river, and it was hard to tear my- after headache . . . settles an overburdened stomach 

as it takes to say that old tongue- self away the next morning. But they 


twister: “The ragged rascal ran around had plenty of time; I had to get on ... soothes jumpy nerves... ALKALIZES! 
the rugged rock.” And that's about Lava Cliff Rapids—tast, and classed : x A : 
the way it went too. by some as the toughest on the Colo- Usually it helps you wake without a headache. AFTER 
° rado—was ahead, I was close to | you wake—to feel peppier—take another Bromo- 
Skirting Eternity Boulder, Seltzer. It checks the effects of fatigue from late hours. 
As I was ready to pull out the next 
I was over, crowding as close as I morning, Frank Dodge,.head boatman At drugstores and soda fountains everywhere. Keep 


dared to the right. The water in the of the party, and one of the greatest 
main channel was a heaped-up muddy living river runners, followed me over 
to my boat. He was a heavy-boned 
towering, silent man who'd been run- 


Bromo-Seltzer on hand at home, too! 


mountain at my left; my eyes we 
fixed on the big, curling wave tl 
would tell the story. We came toitand ning rapids before I was born. He 


the boat rode up it. We were standing hadn't said anything to me the night BROMO-SELTZER’S 5-way ACTION DOES IT 


on end; we were thrown in toward the before, nor that morning. After he'd 
main channel; we were halfway up to looked the boat over, he stood there Helps Prevent—or Stop—Morning-After 


the In mid-air, so it seemed, I looking hard at me. He said, suddenly: 


was ting, the oars free; when we “Buzz, you're all right.” Then he 
struck, the oars dug in. walked away. 
I didn’t count the strokes, but I Separation Rapids were the next 


think there were about five. On the hurdle, so named because it was here 
second I thought I was done for: it that the three men left the Powell Ex 
semed that the channel had me. On pedition of 1869-70, choosing to go 
the third I was sure of it. I said tomy- out overland rather than face the last 
self: ‘* Well, Holmstrom, you came this stretch But instead of life, they met 
far. anyway.’ On the fourth we rode death at the hands of the Indian 
up a twenty-foot wave in the channel, Some authorities on the Colorado be- 
but on the right-hand side of the crest; lieve that a quarrel with Powell, rather 
we were sliding down. The boat had than fear, was responsible for their 
had that extra margin that ittakes, On desertion. It sounds reasonable to me 
the fifth, the two rocks I'd aimed at After all, they'd come through close to 
were alongside Hard back on one 1000milesof the ‘olorado. They should 
ard on the other; and we have been used to rapids by that time. | 


oar, hard for 
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he f 
that they 
they didn't 


Rapids were ahead 


tragic part of it, of course, wa 
almost through, though 

Only Lava Cliff 
After that, the last 
great the home To 
tell the truth, though I had maps whose 
reliability I had proved beyond doubt, 
that showed how close it was to Boulder, 
You'd never 
know it to look at the canyon or the 
river 


were 


know it 


barrier tretch 


it didn’t seem possible 


I shouldn't use the words “only Lava 


Cliff Rapids,” They are supposed to 
be as bad Deubendorf and are 
classed by some as worse. But from 


the first they had loomed in my mind 
as something to think about after Deu- 
bendorf, and it didn't seem likely that 
they could be as tough. I'd known all 
along that they couldn’t be lined by 
man, or portaged; so they had to 
be run, and that was that 
It was a jolt when I came 
I've never seen anything lik 
unless I run the Colorado again I never 
will. A delta had pushed in from the 
left, at the very brink. On the right 
a tremendous lava cliff, from which the 
rapids ta their name, thrusts out 
into the channel. The full foree of the 
current roars through and down direetly 
upon bristling rocks. Beeause it is 
narrowed by these inthrusting escarp- 
ments, the heaped-up flood, bursting 
through, has a peculiarly sinister 4 
savage appearance; and there is 
lutely no chance to ride the main cur- 
rent directly down, because the rocks 


one 


to them 
them, and 


waiting 
3ut there was a back eddy at the left, 
below the delta, and I soon saw that if 
I hit the jump-off at an angle and 
hard to the left, I'd h 
ance to miss the main channe 
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Sturdy, Attractive, Hygienic 


on a ¢ his 


n 
simi~ 


can't 
3 helple 
flatfoot 


where he 
mouchards, and he'll be 
the average American 
larly deprived. 

\ couple of years ago an elderly 
Englishwoman, Mrs, Hunt, was found 
murdered and robbed in a hotel bi 
tween Cannes and La Bocca. Her bed- 
room door was bolted on the inside. A 
ladder was leaning against the balcony 
of her window, but it stood balanced so 
precariously on a garden table that it 
was impossible to climb and was dis- 
Just before the 
1 


peace- 


use 


ECAUSE they are convenient, econom- 
ical, individual, hygienic, hundreds 

of food packers have adopted paper food 

containers as their standard package. 


In every industry, one leader stands out 
Mono Service Co., the pioneer in this field, 
has, since 1908, made millions of Mono 
Kleen Kups for use here and abroad. 


Mono Kleen Kups are favored through- 
the world, They're light, strong, 
nesting, space-saving, sanitary. Schrafft's, 
Union News, and hundreds of other pur- 
veyors of food, both large and small, find 
Mono Kleen Kups 
please their customers better, too. 


out 


missed as a phony clue 
crime was discovered, the police 


Wherh bel ul chanced to collar a bum who we 
hether your business be large or small | ¢,y))y sleeping ina va 


whether you pack cottage cheese, ice As soon as they were notified of the 
murder, they very naturally tagged 
him for it. A few days later, however, 


are better... and 


it house near by. 


cream, peanut butter, salads, sausage, or 
any of a dozen other items, now is the time 
to consider your packaging —~NOW, when 


your inventory and our prices are low Mra, Hunt's empty pocketbook was 
found some miles from the scene 

@ Never decide to buy any container, Everyone except the cops felt that this 
glass, paper or tin, until you've talked to cleared the bum, but they were 80 


a MONO representative. Write us today proud of their quick pinch that they 
n ly laughed the pocketbook off 
Then an anonymous letter eame from 
Bordeaux, over at the other side of 
France, It said, in effect, “Turn that 
tramp loose, He had nothing to do 
with it. I did the job singlehanded 
Before I strangled Mrs. Hunt, I took 
one shot at her and missed. It made so 
much noise that I didn’t risk another 
I will not tell you how I got in and out 
hut if 
that I am telling the truth 


e 
ervice [O. 


NEW JERSEY 


no 


NEWARK 


1? 


you want to prove to yourselves 


look 


Original and largest mokers of 


paper food containers for a 


Mode and sold throughout the world. | bullet in the mattre Shrugging 
keptically, the cops eut open the mat- 
ress—and found the bullet! 


DEALERS: WRITE US ABOUT 
A MONO FRANCHISE 


Roughly as I have remembered and 
ketched it, you can see that this we 


a 
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wn alongside the 
all I could hope 
shoved off 

planned; J made 
d down, hard to 
swirling but 


the anid «aus 
wall 


for 


rock 
A chance 
I made ready and 
I ha 
it in and through a 
left and so into the 
eddies that wheeled along the 


being 


It came off a 


easy 
wall ; 
A few minor rapids were left 
id; and I proceeded cautiously 
close 


o the 


map 
N 
to the tape 

In the morning I ate a big breakfast, 
filling my stor h for a hard day 
Shoving off, I eased past the corner of 


aking chances now, thi 


the wall, and was surprised to find my- 
self in quiet and deepening water. It 
lapped gently against the walls on 


waves smoothed 


either side, The g 
out. For the first time in forty-four 
days on the river, the grip of the eur- 
ved from steel to ve |- 


rent relaxed, cha 
vet, and from velvet to a last, lingering 
touch, and was gone. My momentum 
varried me on, but it was momentum 
alone 

It couldn't be. No still water like 
this was recorded below Lava Clift 
and I had proved 
nd tim 


The maps said so, 
their honesty a thou 


Then I saw it. Since the maps had 
been made, Boulder Dam had been 
built. The impounded water had erept 


back this far into the eanyon—much 
farther than I had dreamed. This was 
Lake Mead, created by the dam. There 
were no more rapids. 

Already the roar of the river was @ 
whisper in the canyon. Ahead, the lake 
was widening, becoming more brilliant 
Sunlight was beyond, flashing on the 
water. 

I drifted on for a while, head resting 
on my arms. Don't ask me how I felt 


(Continued from Page 23) 


beautiful mystery. There were scores 
of other angles, all of them promising. 
There were even fingerprints, There 
was everything the French sleuth in 
the American Sunda supplements 
could ask. For the real French sleuths, 
however, there was everything but— 
mouchards, Due to this deficiency, the 
murderer of Mrs. Hunt is still at large 

In 1926, I think it was, a farmer in 
Aix-en-Provence reported to the police 
that the garden of the vacant Villa 
L’Hermitage smelled of something other 
than Sure enough, there were 
strange, malodorous fragments lying 
around, and indications that sulphuric 


roses 


acid had been, poured upon the flower 
beds. Now here, you will say, was a 
chance to use the “scientific 


you have often read about 
The truth is that those me 
archaic 


hods are so 
and the facilities for applying 
them so ridiculously inadequate, that 
the cops simply didn’t bother, As a 
matter of fact, they didn't bother much 
about anything. It was known, for in 
stance, that the villa had been tenanted 
by an ex-lawyer named Sarret and two 
lady friends, now in Marseille, but no 


effort was made to look them up, No 
mouchard came through with any in 
formation, so the cops advised the 
farmer to stick to his potatoes and 
forget it 

About six years later an insurance 
company had reason to suspect that 


Sarret and the girls were pulling some 
fast ones, and asked for their arrest. Lt 
then eloped that the fragments in 
the villa garden had been all that wa 
mortal of a gent named Chambon and 
a lady known as his wife 


who had tried 
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at that point; not mar would under 
tand. It wasn't exultance It was a 
kind of all-gone feeh The rapids 


were behind me now— Deubendorf and 
Lava Cliff and W ilthenberg and two 


handred others—and I would probably 
never run them again 1 would never 
be so young again, nor so fit 

L rowed around in eire les f 
within sound of the myer 
there was no way out but ahead. So] 


spit on my hands and headed out into 


through the widening canyon, 


the open 


It was warm here; the sunlight wag 
dazzling. The silt had vanished from 
the water like mist at morning; 1) wag 
erystal-clear. They had heard at the 
dam that I was coming 1 a speed- 
boat had been sent out to tow me in, 
But my goal was the dam, and J 


wouldn't take the tow 

It’s a big lake, and it took me three 
and a half days to row it. When I got to 
the landing, there was quite a erowd 
there—photographers and tourists and 
the like. After I did an ¢ rrand that was 
posed for pictures and 


on my mind, I 
put the boat through her paces to show 
what she could do; though I know she 
felt self-conscious, like J did, out there 
in the open quiet water I was wearing 
close to two months’ whiskers; my un- 
dershirt was ragged; I looked hke a 
tramp. She was battered and bruised 
by the rapids. Her original paint was 
almost gone. But she was a good boat 


rand was to send a wire, like 
I'd promised. It he ppened to be 
Thanksgiving Day—November 25, 
1937—and I knew my mother would be 
glad to hear from me. So I wired her; 
DAM HALDANE, 


OKAY AT BOULDER 


‘MONSIEUR LE COP 


to muscle in on Sarret’s insurance 


swindles and been rubbed out for their 
pains. Between his sojourn in L'Her- 
mitage and his eventual arrest, Sarret 
had erased several other people and 


ies on their 
policies. Thanks to the insurance come 
pany, and not to the police, he went to 
the guillotine. But if you want to see 
the Aix coppers in action, just drop 
into headquarters some morning, Men= 
tion that you're a journalist, and ask 
Villa Then 
start running! 

All France was still talking about the 


collected several million fre 


lermitage 


the way to 


Sarret business when the police of 
Marseille, which is only seventeen 
miles from Aix, were waited upon by 


the proprietor of a cheap hotel who 
complained that three Chinamen had 
ed up one of his rooms and then 
t it without paying their bill. The 
commissaire booked the complaint and 
sent a cop around to the flop joint to 
appraise the ‘The room 
looked like a slaughterhouse. There was 
the ceiling, The cop, 
however, was inclined to take a cheer 
ful view; he deduced that one of the 
Chinks had fallen prey to nosebleed, oF 
cut himself while shaving, and been 
rushed to the hospital by his solieitous 
pals 


alleged damage 


blood even on 


ow, Chinamen do not, as a mule, 
<o the police had 


no Celestial mouchards to tip them off 


snitch on one another 


in this ease, But Chinamen are fairly 
scarce in France and, therefore, by af 
obvious paradox, they are fairly easy 
to find. Three Chinamen would have 


heen a cinch, had the police troubled to 
(Continued on Page 42 
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